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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT— 
To the Members of the National Association .......... 


AT THIS TIME, half way through the year 1951, it seems desirable to consider what has 
been accomplished since our Annual Convention in Washington, and what we hope to 


do in the near future. 

A report on our activities during the past 
six months has been given you in THE 
BULLETIN, and may I say now that I 
believe our greatest accomplishment has 
been the institution of the new format, 
evolved by Editor Leon Carson, for that 
indispensable distributor of Association 
news. Numbers of the members and many 
outsiders have expressed their enthusiastic 
approval of this important indication of 
Association growth and progress. 

The new appointments to the Committee 
on Vocal Education, the new Committee on 
Workshops and the Committee on Local 
Study Groups will serve to implement our 
Association Education Program in all its 
phases. Closely allied is the new Committee 
on Public School Vocal Affairs and also the 
Research Committee. All of these have 
cont-:nuing work to do that should expand 
through the years. 

One important development, that of the 
formation of Chapters, has been fostered 
by your officers with the result that two 
new Chapters have been organized, in San 
Francisco, California, and in Buffalo, New 
York, and meetings have been held in a 
number of important localities which should 
lead to half a dozen more Chapters in the 
near future. This is most gratifying as it is 


‘recognized by most of us that much of the 


constructive work of the Association must 
be carried on by the local groups. 

The complete arrangements for our five 
Voice Teachers Workshops have been made 
and you have received the impressive bro- 
chure which gives all details. The story of 
the first successful 1951 Workshop, held at 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of THE 
BULLETIN. Interest in this invaluable 
Association activity is high and a good at- 
tendance at the Workshops is anticipated. 
Great credit is due the Committee in charge, 
for their careful planning. 

Another important project has been ini- 
tated, that of Local Study Groups, whereby 
our Education Program, as presented at the 
Workshops, will be carried out locally, dur- 
ing the year, in whatever degree and form 
the local group may decide. The New 
York members are already planning a series 
of meetings for the Fall and the Study 
Group Committee will have interesting and 
constructive information regarding the for- 
mat:on and conduct of this activity to re- 
lease soon. It is hoped that the Chapters 
will lead the way in instituting this valuable, 
new development. 


The membership of the Association has 
passed the 1300 mark and is increasing 
steadily, while our policy of selectivity in 
electing new members is still in force. It is 
important that these new members be wel- 
comed into full participation in our activi- 
ties, and in this the older members in each 
locality can be of great assistance. There 
is also the continuing duty of bringing into 
the Association all qualified teachers in 
your neighborhood. 

Our treasury is in a healthy state, and 
while our running expenses are greatly in- 
creased due to our greater activity, we 
should finish this fiscal year with a good 
balance on hand. Our dues are being kept 
at the same moderate figure, and, personally, 
1 hope that this condition may continue. 

The various important routines which 
arise from the necessity of recording all 
items of new membership, changes of ad- 
dress, collection of dues, payment of ac- 
counts, etc., and which demand a meticu- 
lous keeping of records, are being most 
competently taken care of by our various 
officers. Many of these tasks require daily 
attention. 

It is the aim of these officers, while carry- 
ing on their regular duties, to try to dis- 
cover new means of bringing our members 
into closer contact with each other. So 
that there may be a two-way communica- 
tion, you are urged to read your BUL- 
LETIN carefully and keep it for future 
reference; to envisage the magnitude of As- 
sociation activity; to seize every opportunity 
to take part in our affairs; and to help 
initiate new activities where none now exist. 
I can assure you that any of your officers 
would appreciate a word from you on any 
subject you may have in mind. 

Some members, in sections of the coun- 
try not yet well organized, have felt some- 
what apart from Association life. How- 
ever, others, in similar sections, have es- 
tablished a real contact with their col- 
leagues. That is because the latter have 
given something of themselves to our ef- 
forts providing additional, though unneces- 
sary proof that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Above all, is entrusted to every member 
the responsibility of maintaining in N. A. 
T. S. the fine, friendly spirit of cooperat:on 
that has made its growth and development 
possible. This splendid spirit that has 
pervaded our meetings and our joint ac- 
tivities has been imparted to the Association 
and developed in it by the members them- 


selves. It is an outward manifestation of an 
inner devotion—a consecration—to a great 
Art. It must be cherished and fostered in 
every way as it is the life force which sus- 
tains all our activities, joint and individual. 


Yours in N.A.T.A., 


Homer G. Mowe 
President. 


National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 
Convention—1951, at 
Chicago, 


The delightful Hotel Sheraton, situ- 
ated on attractive North Michigan 
Avenue just north of the Chicago 
River, will serve as convention head- 
quarters. Excellent accommodations 
for members and guests attending, as 
well as for meetings of every descrip- 
tion, will be available. Members are 
urged to make their plans for attend- 
ance — NOW. The convention dates 
are,— 


December 27 to December 29 


Inclusive 


Remember—this is our own annual 
meeting—the first in which the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing will not be affiliated in convention 
with other organizations. It is, there- 
fore, vitally important that each in- 
dividual member of the association 
should make every possible effort to 
be present at and take part in the 
proceedings of this 3-day meeting. 

Further details will be made avail- 
able in the September-October issue 
of THE BULLETIN. 


NEW CONVENTION FEATURE 


Plans for the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing convention to be held 
in Chicago during the coming Christmas 
holidays, include a forum on a subject not 
as yet touched on in former national meet- 
ings. It is—Choral Singing and Choral 
Music. 

The importance of this field is recognized 
by all members of the National Association. 
Probably fifty percent of our teacher-mem- 
bers are directing some form of choral ac- 
tivity, and most certainly one hundred per- 
cent have numerous students who partici- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NEWS OF THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS .. . 


William E. Ross, chairman, committee on 
NATS summer workshops, announces that 
the schedules for these coming meetings 
have been completed by the respective local 
chairmen. An informative brochure, ex- 
ceedingly attractive in appearance and illus- 
trative of the general and detail country- 
wide National Association workshop set- 
ups, has been released to each member of 
the association. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Due to the change in dates of the 
N.A.T.S. summer workshop Indiana 
University from two weeks to one week, 
August 6th to 11th, the Workshop faculty 
is larger than if the original plans had been 
for one week only. 

The stress this year will be on meth- 
odology and testing. Every effort will be 
made to make the material new and inter- 
esting—not only to those attending for the 
first time, but to those who were present 
in 1949, 1950 or both. 

An innovation will be the study of con- 
temporary song material through the use 
of records made by voice students at In- 
diana University during their recital pro- 
gram. 

A lecture-concert “The Rise of the Solo 
Song” by tenor Hollace E. Arment, NATS, 
will be presented, as well as lectures on 
song literature by Dr. Paul Nettl, noted 
authority in musicology, supplemented with 
live singers. 


University of 
Southern California 


Indiana 
University 


One NATS workshop, under the direction 
of Harry F. Taylor, has already been held 
with successful results—that at Salem Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C. A detailed ac- 
count of this meeting will be found on 
other pages of this issue of THE BUL- 
LETIN. 

A few of the revised schedules which 
have been submitted to THE BULLETIN 
for publication, follow: 


National Association Workshop—Connecti- 
cut College, New London, Conn. 
Workshop Faculty 


Dr. G. K. Daglian, Professor Emeritus of 
Physics, Connecticut College (S5-lec- 
tures). 

Dr. Thomas R. Forbes, Assistant Dean 
and Associate Professor of Anatomy, 

Yale University School of Medicine 
(S-lectures). 

Dr. Norton Canfield, Associate Professor 
of Otolaryngology, Yale University 
School of Medicine (2-lectures). 

Dr. Lloyd Beck, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Yale University. In addi- 
tion to 5 lectures on Educational Psy- 
chology, Dr. Beck will present 2 on 
“The Psychological Aspects of Hear- 
ing” (illustrated). 


Connecticut College 


N.A.T.S. Faculty 
Special programs of Repertoire in Eng- 
lish, French and German under the di- 
rection of Mr. Leon Carson, past- 
president of N.A.T.S. and editor of 
THE BULLETIN. Mme. Syvie Der- 
deyn, French Repertoire. Mr. Carl 
Gutekunst of New York City and 
treasurer of the National Association 


will be in charge of the German 
repertoire section. 
Mr. Marshall Bartholomew, Associate 


Professor of Singing and Director of 
Undergraduate Activities, Yale Univer- 
sity——Comparative Pedagogy. 

Mr. Romley Fell, of Drew University and 
Kent Place School for Girls, will be 
the chairman of the faculty on Psy- 
chological and Technical Approaches 
to Vocal Training. 

Mr. Wesley Boynton, State Chairman 
for Maine and Co-Director of the 
Arundel Opera Theatre, will present 
a lecture demonstration of Opera in 
English, with problems and advantages 
arising from that controversial medium. 

Mr. Homer G. Mowe, president of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing and Bernard U. Taylor, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York 
City, will be speakers at the special 
dinner meeting on Aug. 3. 


(Revised Schedule) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 
A week of study and inspiration. 


including 
a trip to a major motion picture studio 


with a luncheon at the studio cafe and 
a conference with music and art directors 


and a banquet at the Masquers’ Club 
exclusive meeting place of Hollywood actors, 


an evening of fellowship and entertainment. 
Nationally Known Authorities 


Acoustics and Physiology 
Charles F. Lindsley, Ph.D., Dean, School of 


Speech, Occidental College 

Joseph C. Risser, M.D., Orthopoedic Sur- 
geon, Los Angeles 

William Vennard, M.M., chairman, Voice 
Department, U. of Southern California 

Psychology and Pedagogy 

Paul J. Moses, M.D., School of Medicine, 
Stanford University 

Joseph J. Johnston, Ph.D., California Test- 
ing Bureau, Los Angeles 

There will be voice clinics for both adult 
and unchanged voices, and also demon- 
stration lessons by two outstanding suc- 
cessful voice teachers: 

Lillian Backstrand Wilson, U. of Southern 
California 

Allan Rogers Lindquest, former Representa- 
tive at Large, N.A.T-S. 

Musicianship and Presentation 

Glen Will Bassett, President, Choral Con- 
ductors’ Guild of California 

(Continued on page 10) 
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STUDIO AND CHORUS... 


By RUTH DOUGLASS—Professor of Music, Mount Holyoke College, Conductor of 
Mount Holyoke Choirs and Glee Club 


Every teacher knows that the products of his studio are not all destined for fame. In 
fact, if he relied upon the probable prima donnas for his subsistence, his bread might often 
he butterless! Fortunately, however, many people of ordinary talent seek skill for its de- 
velopment and crave the self-realization which comes from that coordination of body, 


mind and spirit essential to singing. 

Marshall Bartholomew, distinguished 
teacher and famous conductor of the Yale 
Glee Club, could have referred to the rank 
and file of our students when he said re- 
cently, “In these days of staggering operatic 
and symphonic deficits, the future of music 
in the United States may well be deter- 
mined by ‘amateurs’ in the highest sense of 
that word, i.e., lovers of music with some 
skill in its performance.”! Certainly one of 
the great oportunities for amateur singers 
is the chorus, in which individuals may be- 
come part of a group voice, richer, fuller, 
more expressive than their own voices can 
ever be—part of a community of sound. 

There exist, however, conflicting reactions 
as to the effect upon the individual voice of 
participation in the group, and there exist 
simultaneously conflicting opinions as to 
the desirability of “studio production” in 
that group voice. Since every teacher is 
sure to encounter choral activities in these 
days of expanding choral horizons, these 
conflicting opinions deserve scrutiny in the 
light of our NATS objectively, which—we 
hope—will never deteriorate into didactic 
authoritarianism. 


Attitudes of Voice Teachers 
Toward Choral Singing 


All directors will agree, we assume, that 
the individuals under their leadership must 
make their contribution without protruding, 
yet subordinate themselves without self- 
effacement. Herein lies one of the objec- 
tions of teachers to choral participation, 
for many of them maintain that such sub- 
ordination of the individual retards personal 
development by inhibiting freedom of ex- 
pression and limiting size of tone. 

An answer to this was given recently by 
Milton Aronson, teacher of violin at Mount 
Holyoke College, a soloist and ensemble 
player of distinction. Mr. Aronson said, 
“The ensemble player must subordinate his 
own individuality to the group. His play- 
ing becomes less personal in its expressive- 
ness, but his best technical skill is not 
modified.” Is it too much to hope that the 
products of our studios might adopt a sim- 
ilar attitude toward ensemble singing with- 
out feeling like martyrs or sounding like 
muffled pipes? 

Other voice teachers complain that choral 
directors tire voices and force them with 
disastrous results. This probably occurs oc- 
casionally, in spite of the pronouncements 


of Harvard’s Archibald Davison who states 
that “ a wise and able conductor never 
wearies his chorus either physically or 
mentally.”2. And fatigue and forcing have 
been known to develop in some private 
studios! 

The choral director must produce results 
in a minimum of time. He must cope with 
untrained voices as well as with trained. 
In order to combat the inertia which in- 
evitably exists in every group, he has to 
stimulate the group as a whole to high en- 
deavor. As a result, some eager souls over- 
work. Products of our studios, however, 
should know how to apply power without 
forcing. They should be alert to signs of 
personal fatigue and understand technically 
how to overcome it. 

Both of these objections are, alas, related 
to the fact that even in these enlightened 
days choral directors exist who are not 
aware of the intricate delicacy of the vocal 
instrument. As we all know, some conduc- 
tors conceive of the human voice from the 
standpo:nt of their own digital dexterity or 
external endurance, justifying their pro- 
fessional status by their “musicianship”. The 
challenge to teachers of singing in this re- 
spect needs no comment. 


Attitude of Choral Directors 
Toward Voice 


But the conductors can and do make 
counter-criticisms. One leading conductor 
whose fame is nationwide is reported to 
have said, “There is no place in the choral 
group for ‘legitimate’ vocal tone.” Such a 
statement arouses the bristling defenses of 
voice teachers, until we attempt to define 
“legitimate” tone and admit that all of our 
students do not exemplify it. Excessive vi- 
bratos, overdeveloped egos, lack of control 
of dynamic extremes we do not consider 
legitimate any more than do these critical 
conductors. Yet we all have students with 
these faults who attempt to sing in chor- 
uses. 

Dr. Archibald Davison in his book Choral 
Conducting says, “Trained singers find it 
difficult and wearisome to adjust their par- 
ticular ‘method’ to the needs of tonal 
homogeneity. . . . Those who have been 
trained in the art of solo singing are accus- 
tomed to listen to their own voices and to 
deal with the choral music they sing ‘in the 
light of their own instructed ideas.” He 


refers later to the conductor who has 
“struggled with the problems presented by 
the choral voice that remains inflexibly 
‘solo’, that ‘loves its own singing’”* And 
he summarizes the conductor’s duty from 
the tonal standpoint in these words: “It is 
his task to bring every singer into con- 
formity with his idea of what good tone is. 
Whatever that ideal may be, homogeneity 
must be its watchword, for without homo- 
geneous tone there cannot be effective sing- 
ing.””* 

Dr. Henry Coward, the English conduc- 
tor, wrote many years ago a book called 
Choral Technique and Interpretation which 
has not been surpassed by contemporary 
writers. He lists the following as “qualities 
of voice the members of a choral society 
should possess: 

1. They should have a fair amount of 

power. 

2. The voices should be properly pro- 

duced. 

3. They should have some agility and 

flexibility. 

. They should be under good control. 

. When used collectively they should 
be homogeneous; that is, each part 
should sound like one full, glorified 
voice, and not as an assortment of 
voices. It is the possibility of getting 
this unity of voice with well-directed 
effort and a little trouble that is the 
bright spot and salvation of choral- 
voice equipment.”5 

Certainly teachers cannot argue with such 
analysis of “legitimacy”. They will get 
futher reassurance from Dr. Coward’s later 
statement: “When oneness of tone has been 
secured, it must not be supposed that each 
voice is of the same quality (timbre). This 
would, in many cases, be an undesirable 
thing. What is wanted in choral singing 
is a rich compound tone, made up of voices 
of various timbres, which has the disagree- 
able excesses of individuality so modified 
that the characteristic qualities of one set 
of voices form the complement of another 
set or sets, the combination making an 
agreeable 

Those conductors who consider this state- 
ment of Dr. Coward old-fashioned and who 
insist on a specific timbre might profit from 
reading Kenneth Westerman’s provocative 
paragraph on the nature of the vocal instru- 
ment: “There has been an enormous 
amount of discussion about what type of 
musical instrument the human voice is. To 
the author this seems to be a rather inane, 
fruitless controversy, for the pitch mecha- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Dale V. Gilliland, state chairman for 

Ohio, submits the following summarized 

and interesting report covering N.A.T.S. 

activities in that state for 1950-51: 

1. Substantial gain in membership of 
private teachers. A few of these also 
teach in the public schools. 

2. Substantial gain in membership of 
teachers who teach in Ohio colleges. 
3. Mid-winter panel and clinic given by 
Ohio State University voice staff (four 
are members of N.A.T.S.) for the Ohio 

Music Education Association. 

4. Substantial gain made in subscriptions 
to The Bulletin by students who are in 
the last two years of preparation for 
teaching. 

5. State chairman in an advisory capacity 
met with the planning committee of 
Ohio Teachers Colleges on elementary 
education for curricula study and re- 
vision. 

6. State chairman has just completed a 
survey among 258 music teachers in 
Ohio cities and exempted villages on 
“The Contribution of a Secondary School 
Choral Experience to the Competency of 
the Individual Singer.” Findings will be 
published at a later date. 

7. Plans for “local chapters” to be dis- 
cussed at length at the meeting of 
N.A.T.S. in Cleveland, June 20. 


William A. Eberl, state chairman, reports 
on the activities of NATS in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the season of 1950-1951 as follows. 

No special meetings were held, but mem- 
bers were encouraged to attend the meetings 
of the nearby Chicago chapter and to join 
the chapter. Five invitations to membership 
in NATS were sent out. At the present 
time the members in Wisconsin are being 
circulated with a view of securing the names 
of teachers who should be invited to apply 
for membership. 


Dr. Harvey Ringel, state chairman for 
the State of Illinois, reports that as yet the 
efforts toward NATS expansion outside of 
the bigger centers of population have been 
probing ones. Some thirty-five colleges lo- 
cated in strategic areas have been contacted, 
with the hope of building up sufficient in- 
terest to establish a few chapters in thre: 
or four good locations to cover the State 
of Illinois. 

This is a slow process. It is believed that 
not much more can be accomplished before 
the middle of November, and the state 


chairman adds that “we estimate our goal 
to be ready for the national convention to 
be held in Chicago at the end of the year.” 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional governor, 
makes the following interesting report at 
this time. 

The officials of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association have, for the past several years, 
entrusted to the NATS organization of 
Texas the full responsibility of administer- 
ing the vocal portion of the annual con- 
vention program, normally planned by the 
voice members of TMTA. This season the 
convention met June 14-16 in the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston. This was one of the most 
carefully-planned conventions the associa- 
tion has scheduled in many years, since spe- 
cial effort has been made for the whole pre- 
ceding year for an enlargement of the 
membership as well as the objectives. 

The NATS program comprised two ses- 
sions, the morning session being directed 
by Roger Dexter Fee, head of the Lamont 
School of Music of the University of Den- 
ver, and leading baritone in the historic 
Denver Civic Opera Company; the after- 
noon session was directed by Dr. Walter Al- 
len Stults of Chicago, first vice-president of 
NATS. Program was scheduled as follows. 


Morning session, June 15 


Dr. Homer F. Springfield, of Houston, 
presiding, Roger Dexter Fee, Clinician. 
Program: 


(1) Group of Songs by Mr. Fee 
(2) Three Student performances of two 
songs each 


(3) Clinical Examination of four voice 
students by Mr. Fee; Panel Members 
composed of Drs. Walter Allen 
Stults, J. C. Wray, Ft. Worth, and 
Wm. E. Jones, Denton. 


Afternoon session, June 15 
Arthur Hall, of Houston, presiding, Dr. 
Walter Allen Stults, Clinician. 
Program: 
(1) Operatic duet: Students of Univer- 
sity of Houston 
(2) Two Student performances, two 
songs each 


(3) Clinical Examinations, four students, 
Dr. Stults; Panel members composed 
of Roger Dexter Fee, Denver; Rex 
V. Carnes, Huntsville; Ira Renay 
Bowles, San Marcos 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Hadley R. Crawford, regional governor, 
reports that the National Association mem- 
bers of the Northern District will cooperate 
with the Iowa Music Teachers Association 
in a two-day meeting at Cedar Rapids on 
October 21 and 22. Paul Ray is the presi- 
dent of that organization, and Harry Heun 
the program chairman for the NATS vocal 
section. 

Other meetings are being planned for the 
fall. 


“The mature artist's ability to live up to 
his ideals is increased by his willingness to 
live down to his limitations.” 

(Music Survey) 


CHICAGO—N.A.T.S. CONVENTION CITY—1951 


JUNE-JULY, 1951 


First Workshop in the South 


N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOP at WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., A SUCCESS .. . 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL NATS WORKSHOP was held from June 4,to June 9. The 
meeting was on the restful and historic Salem College Campus in Windon-Salem, North 
Carolina. Twenty-six people registered for the workshop, of whom nineteen were mem- 
bers, three have applied for membership and four were visitors. There were six faculty 
members, aside from NATS members, and twenty-four voice siudents sang on programs 


and at clinics. 

Of the enrollment, fifteen were from 
North Carolina, four from South Carolina, 
three from Virginia, three from New York 
~ and one from Washington, D. C. The 
group was exceptionally congenial and en- 
joyed being together, as well as exchanging 
ideas. A fine banquet was served in the 
attractive dining hall of the college, where 
all meals were served, on Monday evening. 
The University of North Carolina Music 
Department then presented the Mozart one- 
act “Bastien and Bastienne” in arena style, 
under the direction of Joel Carter. This 
made a fine “opener” for the pleasant days 
which were to follow. 

For the next four days a_ strenuous 
schedule of classes was carried out, each 
filled with stimulating, thought-provoking, 
and inspiring ideas. Dr. James A. Harrill, 
instructor in ear, nose and throat at the 
Bowman-Gray School of Medicine, gave 
two scholarly talks, one on the larynx and 


one on the ear. He used films from the 
Bell Laboratories as well as charts and 
slides which he had prepared especially 
for these classes. His talks were authorita- 
tive and yet understandable to all. Dr. 
George E. Bradford, throat specialist, gave 
two talks on the care of the throat, giving 
professional advice which will be most help- 
ful to teachers and students of voice. Dr. 
Milton L. Braun, Professor of Physics at 
Catawba College, gave a lecture on Physics 
and the Acoustics of Sound which made the 
group more aware of the intricacy of all 
sound movement. 

Miss Radiana Pazmor of Converse Col- 
lege was scheduled to give two talks on 
Phonetics but the group demanded a third 
session. Miss Pazmor is an authority on 
phonetics and her presentation of this diffi- 
cult subject was of great value. Each mem- 
ber of the workshop was challenged to be 
more critical in his own pronunciation and 


in the teaching of languages, as well as in 
all of his teaching. 

The Communications Center of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is doing a great 
deal in teaching and presenting recording 
and broadcasting. Mr. John Young of the 
Center brought literally a carload of equip- 
ment and gave valuable demonstrations on 
these important techniques. 

Four lectures on Psychology as Applied 
to Teaching were given by Dr. Elizabeth 
Welch of Salem College. Dr. Welch had 
prepared excellent outlines and her presen- 
tations were most stimulating. She is a 
dynamic speaker and her applications of 
the principles of psychology were always 
practical. 

The. first period in the afternoon was 
given over to discussion on Technical Ap- 
proaches to Vocal Training, presented by 
Joel Carter and Interpretation and Style, 
led by Dr. Clifford E. Bair of Winston- 
Salem and Wake Forest. Mr. Carter evalu- 
ated many books and methods, which was 
most helpful to all. Dr. Bair gave definite 
suggestions on the interpretation of music 
of the various styles, periods, composers 

(Continued on page 12) 


GROUP ATTENDING N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOP AT SALEM COLLEGE, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.,-—June 4-9 incl. 
Reading left to right, First Row: Dr. Elizabeth Welch—Salem College, N. C., Virginia Hover—Hollins College, Va., Lucile Epperson—Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C., Ann Biggs—A.S.T.C., Boone, N. C., Mrs. Frederick Haywood—Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Nell Starr—Salem College, N. C., Katherine 


Phohl—Winthop College, Rock Hill, S. C., ~ John C. Wiggins—Winston-Salem, N. 
oone, N. 


Mrs. Virginia Wary Linney—A.S.T.C., B 


Salem, N. C., Ri 
Methodist College, Central, S. C., 


Cc. 


obert K. Stull—Intermount College, Bristol, Va. Third Row: Paul W. 
Frederick Haywood 


C., Radiana Pazmor—Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C 
Second Row: Mrs. Kate Jenkins Dobbs—Durham, N ‘ 
N. C., Lorne Grant—Greensboro, N. C., Mrs. C. Ruth Edwards—N. C. College, 


Dr. Clifford E. Bair—Winston-Salem, 


Durham, N. C., Dr. James Dillard—Teachers College, Winston- 
Peterson—Salem College, 
—Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., A 


N. C., Lorenzo Harvey—Wesleyon 


rnold E. Putman—Womans College, Furman 


University, Greenville, S. C., Walter Golde—New York City., Richard Cox—University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., Harry F. Taylor—Catawba Col- 


lege, Salisbury, C., 


Joel Carter—-University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. Not in Picture: Frederick Wilkerson—Howard University, 
D. C., Mrs. Jan Schinhan—University of N. C.. Chapel Hill, N. C., Dan E. Vornholt—ECTC, Greenvilie, N. C., Mrs. Robert K. 


Washington, 
Stull—Bristol, Va. 
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VOCAL STUDIES AND AN OPERATIC CAREER .. . 


By KURT HERBERT ADLER, Conductor with the San Francisco Opera Company— 
Conductor, Young Peoples Series with the San Francisco Symphony. 


Approximately ten years ago, the Chicago Opera Company chose me to organize their 
brand new all-American chorus of ninety, for which I had heard 562 auditions. And since 
then, I have listened to at least 500 auditions every year, in Chicago, New York and 


San Francisco. 

All of these singers who audition have 
ambitions for opera. Of course, as we all 
know too well, there are too few opera 
companies, which means too little opportu- 
nity for all these singers. But I would like 
to say that there are, on the other hand, 
too many auditions There are too many 
singers, too many teachers of singing. 

In these statements, I mean that there 
are too many auditions which are unpre- 
pared—there are too many singers who 
want operatic careers but are not qualified 
—there are too many teachers who pretend 
to be teachers without sufficient professional 
standards. 

Now what are some of the responsibilities 
of the vocal teacher in preparing a singer 
for an operatic career? 

For one thing, the teacher should en- 
courage only those who are really talented 
for the specialized field of opera. With 
the extremely limited opportunity for opera 
singers, only the best fitted and best pre- 
pared have a chance. There are so many 
qualifications involved—-voice, musicianship, 
memory, talent for languages, dramatic 
ability, personality, looks. 

One problem of the teacher is the de- 
cision as to just who is a soprano or a 
mezzo, a tenor or a baritone. In _ the 
“golden age” some of the great voices could 
sing roles in all ranges—Aida and Amneris, 
Elsa and Ortrud. It is difficult to decide 
just what voice shall sing, for example, 
Santuzza, or Carmen. 

For opera, we definitely need strong 
voices. It is one of the evils of much mi- 
crophone singing that voices do not tend 
to grow, in volume or range. Extreme 
ranges are needed for the operatic roles— 
but by this I do not mean the arbitrary 
insertion of extra high or low notes. When 
our distinguished San Francisco Symphony 
conductor, Pierre Monteux, conducted the 
Micaela aria, where in opera performances 
every singer who can reach it goes up to 
the high B flat at the end and holds on— 
a thing which is not written in Bizet’s 
score—he insisted that this extra flourish 
be absolutely omitted! 

Another responsibility of the teacher is 
to get the students out of a “studio atti- 
tude”. They must get used to singing in 
different surroundings, under all kinds of 
circumstances. The real conditions of au- 
ditioning and then of performing frequent- 
ly require the strongest nerves for a singer 
to maintain poise—and this kind of poise 


can be developed only by actual doing. 

The teacher must watch out for bad 
habits, even things that just look bad. The 
other day a young lady auditioned for me, 
who was making the most unattractive 
grimaces. I stopped her and asked if she 
knew what she was doing. “Oh,” she said, 
‘my tone teacher told me to do that.” 

Beating time in an obvious way is an- 
other bad habit we frequently see. If a 
singer must beat time, he can do so as it 
is done by one of our leading stars, whose 
name | had better not mention—he goes 
through every performance constantly beat- 
ing time with his big toe! 

The problem of pitch is an important one 
in opera—some orchestras tune high, for 
the purpose of brilliance, and this must be 
taken into account by the singers. 

The problem of languages is one of the 
greatest difficulties for singers who want to 
make a career in opera. It is not a matter 
of grammar and translation—it is a mat- 
ter of sound, of values of vowels and con- 
sonants in each language, and of under- 
standing the verbal expression which is 
being sung. 

I once had a project, which I submitted 
to one of the leading publishing companies, 
to publish operatic texts with the exact 
literal English translation above each word. 
This was to be done not with the intention 
that it should be singable in itself, or poetic 
in its reading—but solely for the purpose of 
study, that the singing students would know 
just what the words that they are singing 
really mean. However, one of our most 
famous conductors commented: “It would 
only make the singers even more lazy.” 
And that was the end of that. Well—I still 
think it is a good idea. 

An even better idea, in my opinion, is to 
have English translations. But these must 
be very carefully made—in English that 
can really be sung. It is possible, I assure 
you. 

Now as to the problems of coaching. I 
am sometimes asked whether a singer really 
needs a coach. If he wants to sing opera, 
he certainly does! He must learn the 
repertoire, learn it with exactness and with 
respect to the dramatic expression. Just be- 
ing able to produce good vocal tones is only 
the beginning. 

‘Tradition” is a word that we hear so 
often in connection with performance of 
opera. I will state it bluntly—there is no 
“tradition” in opera. Tradition is an excuse 


for laziness and lack of ideas—in fact, 
what we have come to call tradition is 
really a pattern of performance, developed 
because there is not enough time for re- 
hearsal. Stars come in at the last minute, 
and it is only by sticking to a routine pat- 
tern that the performance can hold to- 
gether at all. 

Along this same line is a widely accepted 
idea that the way some star sings an aria 
on a record is the one right way to do it. 
Please—do not let your students learn from 
records! Even our biggest stars have their 
problems, both vocal and musical—and they 
sometimes do some surprising things to 
cover up these problems. 

Students should be encouraged to get 
instruction and experience in repertoire 
classes, in ensemble groups, in opera work- 
shop projects. Some of the work done in 
universities, as at Stanford, or at U.C. Ex- 
tension, is especially valuable. 

Young, and “experienced”, singers should 
work with a stage director, not just from 
the musical approach. Opera is, after ail, 
drama! I myself have always been grateful 
that my first professional engagement was 
with the famous Max Reinhardt theaters in 
Vienna—because in this way I learned the 
all-important approach to performance from 
the practical dramatic standpoint. 

By all means encourage your students to 
learn, and learn well, even the smallest 
parts, if an opportunity to perform such 
parts comes up. If they have talent, if they 
are reliable, it will be noticed, I can assure 
you of that. 

I especially want to make the point of 
the necessity for slow study. It takes a long 
time to become a real artist. It takes time 
to grow into a role. Nothing can be 
learned well in the last minute. A singer 
with operatic ambitions should acquire a 
general musical education, read about 
opera, read musical history, learn some- 
thing of dancing, of fencing, learn about 
hairstyles, about costuming. It takes years 
of preparation—a lifetime, even! 

The last point for which I have time is 
the practical problem—how to approach an 
opera company. How, or more important— 
when. You can approach them directly, or 
through agents—our own Maestro Merola, 
for instance, is always more than willing to 
consider talented new operatic aspirants— 
but the main thing I want to impress upon 
you is not to allow your vocal students to 
audition for opera too soon. You have a 
definite artistic responsibility in this mat- 
ter. Far too many singers audition before 
they are ready—and unfortunately most 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE VOICE STUDENT AS A MUSIC EDUCATOR* ... 


by ALPHA CORINNE MAYFEILD, Mus. D., Head of Education Department,Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. 


AS TEACHERS OF MUSIC, we have for the most part, to deal with people who are 
still young and therefore impressionable. We can exercise potent influence over their 
emotional development during these formative years. Music is the universal language 
and the voice, the universal instrument, is still the noblest and most moving of all. 


A large percentage of a music educator’s 
time is spent in the vocal field. This does 
not imply, however, that the voice student 
must not be a good all-round musician. 
It is imperative that he have some degree 
of proficiency at the piano, and highly 
desirable that he know something of other 
instruments. 

The youthful voice should have first con- 
sideration, not the director’s ability to make 
a good showing by asking too much from 
the young singer-musician. We who have 
frequently served as adjudicators often hear 
a high school voice which has been trained 
to do vocal gymnastics far beyond the 
student’s natural vocal ability, and mental 
and emotional understanding. Dudley Buck 
was a great advocate of simplicity and 
sincerity in singing. I can still hear him 
say “Let yourself sing, don’t make yourself 
sing.” 

The student of voice who plans to teach 
in the schools has a responsibility of great 
proportions because he, more than any 
other type of musician, touches through 
song the lives of the greatest number of 
people. We must always see to it that every 
student is making friends with music and 
that he is receiving additional inspiration 
to produce something musically worthwhile. 

It is generally known that some of our 
most talented people do not succeed well 
as music educators. Why is this? Is it 
often because of the wrong attitude toward 
their positions? Too often they have ideas 
of grandeur (for which all too often the 
teacher is to blame), and to them teaching 
is a let down. Let’s be fair with our young 
people, colleagues. 

There is simply not enough room in the 
concert field for all who deserve to be 
there. The figures for the Juilliard Graduate 
School and Curtis Institute, showing the 
number of applications received, number of 
auditions granted, and the number who 
received fellowships are available.’ Statistics 
are also available’ on the cost of a New 
York recital, which is almost imperative 
before concert engagements are forthcom- 
ing. Let’s face the music, friends, and tell 
these young aspirants the truth about the 
almost unsurmountable competition that lies 
ahead in the concert field and thereby avoid 
disappointment, disillusionment, and at 
times despair. 

To be sure, we should encourage students 
to continue further study in New York 
City or Europe, as the case may be; but 


not with the sole idea that they are going 
to be able to remain in either place and 
earn a living as soloists. Congratulations 
to the very few who are lucky. Incidentally, 
when I made a fly-by-night music tour of 
Europe one summer | did not hear a single 
American in opera or concert! The number 
who receive contracts at the Metropolitan 
is still very small. 

Shall we also be honest about telling stu- 
dents when we have done for them all we 
can, and advise them to the best of our 
ability what to do about further study? 
Sometimes a student could come out with 
a degree, or an additional degree, in the 
same time he has studied only voice in a 
city. All too often these young people resort 
to teaching in schools only after they realize 
they cannot support themselves by con- 
certizing or studio teaching. What a bless- 
ing degrees can be in these cases! 


Many young musicians are now deliber- 
ately working for a degree and then a 
career as a teacher. More and more con- 
servatories and schools of music are now 
beginning to offer courses in music educa- 
tion perhaps because théy are realizing they 
cannot always place their graduates in 
lucrative positions without this training. 
Even if they could, the student would still 
be handicapped. 

A word to administrators, particularly 
at the college level, is not out of keeping 
here I trust. It is to be hoped that young 
Americans who have prepared themselves 
for the art of teaching (and it is an art) 
be given due consideration along with for- 
eign musicians whose self-stated training 
and experience, in some instances, may not 
always bear the scrutiny of light. 

Should one not wish to teach (and some 
musicians really prefer not to do so) there 
are various types of music endeavors where- 
in one can use his talents to earn, or at 
least be of service to mankind. 


Composition, although not always too 
remunerative, is soul satisfying, as are 
writing, and lecturing about music. 

Musical therapy has come into increasing 
prominence particularly since World War 
il. “The man who has music in his soul 
is never lonesome. Music cheers you, com- 
forts you, keeps you company.” Similarly 
we should recognize that music helps us 
to remain sane. 

The music librarian is somewhat of a 


new position but one that offers real op- 
portunities in our expanding libraries that 
are equipped with more and more recorded 
music, audio-visual aids in music, and an 
increasing number of scores, not to men- 
tion books about music. The broadcasting 
stations and studios are also fertile fields 
for librarians trained in music, or vice 
versa. 

Musicology offers possibilities to those 
who can afford scholarly pursuit of musical 
materials and their sources. 

Music in industry may be a full time 
or part time position. Music educators who 
have majored in voice and choral work 
often can augment their salaries by direct- 
ing such choruses. 

Music in war claimed the talents of many 
music educators in World War Il. The 
singer who was also a capable song leader 
was in great demand. 

Music in the school and community 
should be related to life. The supervisor 
and local muscians working together har- 
moniously can do much to create a better 
love of good music through school and 
community festivals, hymn and carol sings, 
oratorio and opera production and folk 
song and dance, to mention some of the 
possibilities. The summer city recreation 
program often includes the services of the 
local music supervisor. We must be able to 
create around music great centers of in- 
terest that have present enjoyment and 
lasting value. 

Music in the church can be a powerful 
agency for arousing religious feelings and 
emotions. The voice student can be of real 
assistance to the church. 

Music in the home not only deepens ap- 
preciation of the art, but also of the family 
circle. The school should not be expected 
to take care of all the musical needs of 
the child. Home and school can reciprocate 
and enrich each other admirably. 

Music in leisure time for both the mu- 
sician and the layman is one of the ob- 
jectives of music education. What man does 
when not employed comes from choice and 
enjoyment; therefore he fluctuates most in 
his likes and dislikes during his leisure time. 
By producing and listening to good music 
the human spirit will have a_ tendency 
to meet the daily realities with more toler- 
ance, kindness and charity than if he had 
not been lifted from these commonplaces 
of life. 

It is the hope of the writer that this 
thesis will stimulate provocative thinking 
toward bringing the inherent vocational pos- 
sibilities of the voice student in music 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CHAPTER NOTES. . 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 


The creation of the Kansas City Area 
chapter has helped to solve a problem of 
geographical boundaries which had hitherto 
been rather vexing, and permits us to in- 
clude in our membership all those living 
within our immediate trade territory, re- 
gardless of state. With slightly more than 
44 present membership and the confidence 
that this number will be increased by care- 
fully selected members, we are looking for- 
ward to an active and useful future as a 
unit in the national set-up. 

Since our organization a year ago, we 
have had three interesting and stimulating 
meetings, and plan a fourth for June 16th. 
These meetings have included short song 
recitals by our own members, showings 
of motion pictures on singing subjects, and 
the demonstration of puppet grand opera. 
The forthcoming meeting will be a round- 
table discussion with Mack Harrell as the 
target of attack. And from past experience 
we expect him to more than hold his own. 
There will also be an election of officers for 
1951. Approximately the same number of 
meetings is planned for next year. 

(Stanley Deacon) 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


The Detroit chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing held its 
final meeting of the season on June 2. 
The meeting, a most enjoyable one, was 
sponsored by the Music Department of 
Michigan State College. 

The chapter’s vice-president, Florence 
Wenzel, sang some beautiful songs as a 
farewell to her friends in Detroit as she 
now changes her address to New York 
State. Mrs. Wenzel has been an enthusias- 
tic member of the Detroit group and her 
presence and her zeal for work will be 
missed. 


Mrs. McKinnon, president of tne On- 


tario, Canada, Music Teachers Association, - 


was present and gave an inspirational talk. 
President McLean of our Detroit chapter 
is at present endeavoring to add some 
members by inviting leading teachers of 
Windsor and surrounding towns in Canada. 

The chapter will resume its work in the 
fall and some interesting programs are 
anticipated. It is intended that very con- 
structive efforts will be made to develop 
new approaches and new thoughts regarding 
our approach as teachers toward the proper 
enlightenment of the student mind. 

It is the hope of the Detro‘t chapter 
that at some time in the near future, it 
will have the opportunity of becoming host 


to a National Association of Teachers of 
Singing convention in Detroit. 


QUAD-CITY CHAPTER 


Harry F. Heun, president of the Quad- 
City chapter of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, advises that plans 
are now in progress for a regional meet- 
ing to be held next fall at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill. These meetings 
have always been projects sponsored by the 
Quad-City chapter; this will be the third 
annual gathering. 


TWIN CITIES GROUP 

At the meeting of the Twin Cities Group 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing in Scott Hall of the University 
of Minnesota on April 18, John Thut re- 
viewed the recent national convention in 
Washington, D. C. last December. Then 
Dr. W. M. Fletcher lectured and showed 
films of the vocal cords in action, dem- 
onstrating variants in intensity of sounds 
and range of pitch. These sounds had been 
made by untrained voices. The speaker 
discussed his work with Dr. Moore of 
Chicago, and answered questions raised by 
his audience. 

The brief business meeting which fol- 
lowed our program was conducted by chair- 
man Roy Schuessler. The purpose was to 
consider election of a full slate of officers, 
with organization of a chartered chapter 
in mind. A nominating committee was 
chosen and instructed. Debate on the de- 
sirability of chapter organization will be 
continued at the forthcoming annual busi- 
ness meeting and election, although it was 
pointed out that had we chosen, we might 
have been the first chapter chartered, since 
we were the first group of NATS members 
to attempt a federation and regular local 
meetings. 

On June 4 the members of the National 
Association in and around the Twin Cities 
of Minnesota held a dinner meeting in 
Minneapolis for the previously announced 
purpose of changing its committee-form of 
organization (begun in 1948, and which has 
functioned since 1949 much the same as a 
chapter) to a chapter charter and the 
standard form of organization advocated 
by the national executive committee; also 
to elect officers for 1951-52. 

After dinner the meeting was called to 
order by chairman Schuessler. Secretary 
Sheridan read the report of the nominating 
committee. The order of business was modi- 
fied so that elections might be held after 
the question of reorganization was decided. 
Harold Brundin moved the application of 


our group for a charter as Twin Cities 
Chapter of the National Assoication of 
Teachers of Singing; the motion, seconded 
by John Thut, was freely discussed. In 
conclusion, the organization felt that it 
should conform to the organization recom- 
mended by the national executives. The 
vote was unanimously affirmative. 

The slate of officers reported by John 
Thut, nominating committee chairman was 
revised to read: president, Maria Montana; 
vice-president, Oliver Mogek; secretary, 
Margaret Sheridan; treasurer, Jennie Skur- 
dalsvold; directors, Roy Schuessler and 
Florence Claus, 3-years; Harold Brundin, 2- 


"years and Erma Bowman, 1-year. This re- 


vised slate was unanimously adopted. 

Miss Montana assumed the chair and 
the business agenda was again altered to 
permit Mrs. Helen Steen Huls to address 
the group before catching her train. Mrs. 
Huls talked of the interesting plans for 
a December N.A.T.S. convention in Chi- 
cago in 1951, as well as, of her personal 
research plans covering a survey of public 
school vocal affairs to be done in 1951-52. 

The following items pertaining to the 
proposed chapter charter form were ap- 
proved: Name, Twin Cities Chapter; meet- 
ings 5-yearly,—in the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, October, Novem- 
ber, January, April, June. Election of offi- 
cers to be held in June. Dues $1 per year; 
payable June 1. 

Mrs. Clementine Gifford was appointed 
publicity chairman. 

Before adjournment, several items were 
considered: Mr. Crawford’s proposed fall 
meetings in the Northern District; Mr. Wil- 
liam Wheeler’s desire for articles for THE 
BULLETIN; praise for the new format 
of THE BULLETIN; discussion of the fact 
that the NATS members in Minneapolis 
should feel obligated to be active in the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Assoication; 
that is to support the vocal section. 
Margaret Sheridan moved that the new 
president of the group express officially 
our desire to cooperate with the M.M.T.A., 
in this respect; seconded and approved. 


BUFFALO (N. Y.) CHAPTER 

The Buffalo Chapter, having adopted 
a Constitution, received a Charter, and held 
on open meeting, feels that it is really on 
its way. We have learned that organizing 
a chapter is a slow process but we hope 
next year may bring twice the accomplish- 
ment of this year. 

At our open meeting, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Mott, who is in charge of the Music De- 
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By LOUIS H. DIERCKS, Professor of Music, The Ohio State University 


TEACHING SOLO-SINGING COMPETENCIES IN THE CHORAL GROUP* 


WHEN WE CONDUCT a chorus rehearsal, we teach singing whether we intend to or 
not. Singing habits are formed; therefore it is important that these be properly conditioned. 
There are those who through choice or a lack of training affect a neutral position in the 
matter of tone production and singing techniques. This may be possible in a group where 
members are recruited from trained singers, but no chorus can be developed by this means. 
The absence of an attitude toward singing would in time create choral chaos. It would be 


teaching of an insipid sort. 


At the outset, may we declare ourselves 
as opposed to any choral singing (especial- 
ly in the schools) which requires vocal 
techniques contrary to the natural use of the 
instrument and to good vocal pedagogy. 
The imposition of limitations on the voice 
such as vibratoless singing ( a high price 
to pay for better intonation), the exagger- 
ated emphasis upon enunciation which 
stresses so often syllable over meaning, the 
deadpan expression, and the ultra imper- 
sonal, rigid body—may we state it thus? 
The individual must defer to the group 
in certain aspects of choral discipline, but 
the individual must not be a sacrifice to the 
group. In fact, in the long view, if it isn’t 
good for the individual, it isn’t good for 
the group. 

The choir or chorus rehearsal is an ideal 
iaboratory for a singing teacher. Where a 
single singer reacting to a suggestion may 
produce deviation in response so slight as to 
be scarcely discernible, the cumulative ef- 
fect of a number of voices responding to 
the same suggestion will result in a much 
more appreciable change. Sometimes dra- 
matic changes result. The teacher can 
usually depend on the singer being less on 
the defensive, less self-conscious. Thus, 
observations can often be more valid and 
perhaps more objective. 

In a number of ways the rehearsal is an 
ideal climate for vocal learning. Here are 
a few reasons: 

(1) Psychologically, the singer has the 
advantage of less self-consciousness 
or fear of failure. This nervous 
block or inhibition is at a minimum. 

(2) The stimulus of group activity tends 
to add pleasure and motivation to 
the experience. 

(3) The scope of the literature covered is 
often more stimulating and reward- 
ing than the singer alone can man- 
age 

(4) Phrasing and general musicianship 
come to the singer with more force 
and in a group are more readily at- 
tained. 

(5) In many ways it can be like prac- 
ticing with the teacher present to 
coach and advise, and yet remain 
more in the background than at a 
private lesson. 

Our thesis is that from both the stand- 


point of teacher and student, group singing 
can and should be a fine means of learning 
to sing. As an adjunct to private or class 
lessons it can be what the laboratory is to 
the lecture in chemistry. 

We do not advise long, tedious periods 
of vocalization in the rehearsal. In fact, 
devices are often developed in rehearsal 
which might be used by the private teacher 
in avoiding long sessions of vocalization. 
As principles of singing are presented and 
developed through use, the director may 
by a gesture or even a smile bring about 
recall to an individual in the group. These 
knowing looks often are the best devices, 
for besides being economical in time they 
compliment the singer. They say to him, 
“I know you are bright enough to know 
you've missed this point, and we won't 
stop.” The gentle smile of understanding 
and thanks from the student is almost in- 
variably the reward. This device sets up 
rapport which energizes a rehearsal. When 
the need arises, the director may spend a 
few minutes clarifying, demonstrating, and 
rehearsing a tonal objective. 


In a choral rehearsal, directors work with 
sound just as the private teacher does and 
much vital experience is acquired by the 
singer in listening. However, the scope of 
this paper is such that this mention will be 
all this most important phase will receive. 

The vast reservoir of information brought 
to a director’s attention through his visual 
observation will now be touched upon. 

As the director faces his group as they 
sing, he should be on the alert for symptoms 
of vocal troubles. Tensions, fears, bad 
habits of a physical or postural nature can 
be analyzed and often remedied. Naturally, 
he will need to be able to take his eyes 
from his score for this sort of analysis. 

Here are a few of the interesting and in- 
formative evidences of vocal competencies 
a director may observe and correct during a 
rehearsal. 

(1) Evidences of tension and tonal im- 

balance. 

Certain facial expressions such as 
frowns and other distortions; undue 
protrusion of lips; the forward jut- 
ting of the chin or lower jaw; rigid 
mouth set; wrong tongue position. 

(2) Evidences of incorrect breathing 

habits. 


Lifting of shoulders during inhala- 
tion; lifting of chest during inhala- 
tion; throwing back of head during 
inhalation; and many other breathing 
and postural eccentricities. 
Evidences of interpretive growth 
(often easier to develop in a group 
than alone). 

Sympathetic facial expression of 
message; bodily freedom of expres- 
sive nature; tone color can often be 
best grasped in ensemble. 

(4) Evidences of diction and all it means 

(not all visual). 
Flexibility — 
tongue, and jaw. 

(5) Evidences of musical growth (not 

much visual). 
Phrasing can be studied. 

(6) Evidences to aid in proper voice 

classification. 

Our subject indicated that we would 
travel in the direction of the individual’s 
competencies. We now underscore that no 
very great choral singing goes on unless the 
individual singers have in a large measure 
developed these competencies. It still re- 
mains as our thesis: A choral rehearsal can 
and should be a fertile field for developing 
correct concepts of singing. 


(3 
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freedom of lips, 


* Paper read at the Ohio Music Teachers 
Association convention, Dayton, Ohio, 1949. 


N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 3) 


Ruth and Mario Chamlee, formerly of the 
Metropolitan; now at U. of Southern 
California 

Marcella Craft, formerly of the Munich 
Opera; now director, Riverside Opera 
Company 

Eugene Fulton, Head, Fulton School of 
Music, San Francisco; Regional Gov- 
ernor, N.A.T.S. 

Frans Hoffmann, School of Music, U. of 
Southern California 

Tudor Williams, Head, Academy of Music 
and Allied Arts, Los Angeles 


Workshop Committee 
William Vennard, Chairman 

Ada Tilly Allen 

G. Willard Bassett 

Ruth Miller Chamlee 

Neyeen Farrell 

Eugene Fulton 

Nelle Gothold 

Lee Hardy 

Allan Rogers Lindquest 
(Continued on page 19) 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


Thank You 


The receipt of many reports from all sections of the country 
indicates that the new format of THE BULLETIN (April-May 
issue) has met with uniform membership approval. These mes- 
sages of commendation have been received in a spirit of grateful- 
ness by the editorial staff and are hereby thankfully acknowledged. 

An enlargement of THE BULLETIN to meet the progressive 
demands incurred by the National Association’s rapid and per- 
manent expansion in size, activity and influence was in order at 
the time of the foregoing BULLETIN release. It is the hope of 
the editors that the April-May issue was but a forerunner of even 
finer, more interesting and, at the same time, serviceable presen- 
tations of this official organ of the National Association during 
the years to come. 

The main purpose of THE BULLETIN’S functioning is to 
serve consistently the National Association and its members in 
all of the organization's activities, to help further its ideals and 
aspirations, and to record in faithful manner its history of every 
day achievement. In return THE BULLETIN as such, asks for 
but one token of requital—the close and continued cooperation 
and encouragement of all members and their officials. 


Workshop Time 


Again, the calendar brings us up to date with summer. In the 
vernacular of the National Association of Teachers of Singing it 
is also “workshop time”. 

The successes of the National Association 1949 and 1950 sum- 
mer workshops at Indiana University, Connecticut College and 
the University of Southern California reveal three basic facts 
of importance. First, that there was, and still is, a need for this 
type of opportunity wherein the teaching efficiency and back- 
ground of the vocal teacher may be refreshed and strengthened, 
amid academic surroundings congenial and inspiring. Secondly, 
that the attendance at these meetings has so far proved a definite 
indication that the response to such valuable educational oppor- 
tunities has been spontaneous, and that there is a genuine desire 
shown by our progressive teacher-members to improve their 
ability and status in the field of the teaching of singing. Thirdly, 
that the workshop development has formed a vital segment of 
the overall educational plan conceived and sronsored by the 
National Association to meet the requirements of basic prepara- 
tion for the singing teacher’s career. 

It may be somewhat repetitious, but at the same time desirable 
to state that “every teacher from the youngest to the oldest owes 
it to himself to take advantage of this opportunity offered by our 
own National Association. The older the teacher, the longer and 
the richer the experience, the more need for refreshment there is 
likely to be. Even where there is no sense of such need, there is 
the possible joy of passing the benefit of your experience on to 
others, thus ‘leaving your mark upon your time’. Can you think 
of a better way to begin your summer vacation, or a better way 
of enjoying it after you get out into the open? Is idleness refresh- 
ment? No, refreshment is change, challenge and the impinge- 
ment of new ideas and viewpoints upon your mind. These the 
workshops provide.” * 

For those who can possibly attend any one of the four remain- 
ing 1951 workshopsps—MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY. 

* See “Refreshment versus Stagnation” by Richard De Young, 
February-March 1951 issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Your Reaction 


It is but natural that the authors whose articles appear in THE 
BULLETIN are interested in learning of the reactions of the 
readers. These articles reflect the practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge of the writers, gained through years of experience, as well 
as their sincere opinions based on the knowledge thus attained. 

No two people think exactly alike ,and even though agreeing 
on the same basic principles, the working out of teaching pro- 
cedures may not always be marked by strictly parallel processes. 
Therefore the authors and the editorial staff at all times welcome 
constructive comment, observations and sound differences of 
opinions emanating from the reading membership. Appropriate 
space can be found in the reading columns of THE BULLETIN 
for properly presented expressions of opinion, if the response 
warrants it. Through such a sane interchange of ideas and the 
sharing of knowledge derived from varied sources, the individual 
teacher’s perspective widens and his practice is enhanced. 

As yet no special department has been created for this purpose, 
for apparently little or no thought has been given by our readers 
to contributing material for a page of this nature. Upon the 
future reaction of the members of the association to the articles 
which they read in THE BULLETIN columns, will depend the 
decision as to whether or not a permanent department can be 
established to handle communications of this type. 


The National Setup 

For the benefit of those recently admitted to membership, a 
brief outline of the National Association structure is here given. 

First of all, it must be fully realized that the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, composed as it is of numerous semi- 
local and local segments is truly a NATIONAL organization. 
Its structure, a comparatively simple but powerful one, is de- 
signed especially to function on a national basis, and to achieve 
constructive and far-reaching results for the profession at large, 
at the same time never forgetting the interests of the individual 
teacher within its ranks. 

The direct and active control of the association is through its 
focal unit of administration, the executive committee. 

The nation is divided into eight regional districts,' each ad- 
ministered by a regional governor, assisted by a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and state chairmen representing each state within the dis- 
trict. 

Into the regional picture fit the various local N.A.T.S. chapters 
composed of association members, with their officers. Then there 
are the individual members of the association residing in sections 
of the country wherein no local chapters have as yet been or- 
ganized. 

As we look forward to continued successful expansion and de- 
velopment, each member of the association is urged to view its 
aims and its operation in the light of a broad national perspective. 
At the same time it must be remembered that the worthy objec- 
tives of the National Association will be completely achieved 
only through maintaining at the highest of levels, individual 
teaching and ethical standards, as well as through the participa- 
tion of each member in all local and sectional activities and, 
wherever possible, in the national program. Yes, we have a 
splendid national organization, but in the last analysis its present 
strength and ultimate greatness will continue to depend upon the 
loyalty, progressiveness, efficiency and breadth of national view- 
point of each and every one of its individual members. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOP 


— Continued from page 6 —_ New York Discussion Group . 


and national schools. He had several songs 
sung and discussed their appropriate style 
and presentation. 

A clinic was held for an hour each after- 
noon. These were presided over and ar- 
ranged by Lorne Grant, Greensboro voice 
teacher. Fourteen members of the workshop 
were on the different panels and seventeen 
students sang, some real beginners and 
some with professional experience. Many 
principles of singing and suggestions for 
improvement were given. Frederick Hay- 
wood’s suggestions were especially helpful. 
The clinics were equally valuable to the 
students and to the teachers. Miss Lucile 
Epperson, instructor in piano at Catawba 
College, was the efficient accompanist for 
these clinics and at other occasions during 
the workshop. 


Each evening a repertoire session was 
held. Fine lists of songs were distributed, 
scholarly discussions given and excellent 
examples of the music discussed sung. It 
was difficult to bring these sessions to a 
close and many lingered for discussion 
and to examine music which had been 
provided by the Brodt-Separk Music Co. 
and by various publishing houses. Miss 
Pazmor presented, in her authoritative way, 
the French Song, concentrating on lesser- 
known works. She herself sang, in exquisite 
French, eight songs of varying moods and 
styles. She was accompanied by John 
Erickson of the piano department of 
Converse College. Mr. Richard Cox, gradu- 
ate assistant in voice at the University of 
North Carolina and Dr. Mary Cathryne 
Park of Catawba College also presented 
interesting French songs. 

Mr. Walter Golde, New York singing 
teacher, from his vast experience and 
knowledge, gave a most valuable discus- 
sion of German Song Literature. Miss 
Virginia Hover, voice instructor at Hollins 
College, sang two Brahms songs, Miss 
Sophie Steffen, winner of the North Caro- 
lina and the district student contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, sang 
a Hugo Wolf song and the Dvorak Gypsy 
Songs, accompanied by Mrs. Howard 
Caskey of Greensboro, and Joel Carter 
the Beethoven cycle “An die ferne 
Geliebte.” On Thursday evening Arnold 
Putman of Furman University discussed the 
English Song, emphasizing the importance 
of using good songs in English on all 
programs. This was followed by a discus- 
sion on college courses and requirements in 
music, led by Mr. Carter. 

American Song Literature was most 
thoroughly presented by Frederick Wilker- 
son of Howard University. Mr. Wilkerson 
based his discussions on the presentations 


given at the national convention in Wash- 
ington. He had had records prepared by 
Hollace Arment of Early American Songs, 
by Garfield Swift of late Nineteenth and 
early Twentieth century songs and by his 
own pupils of contemporary songs. These 
were all beautifully sung and well recorded. 
All were made aware of the great abun- 
dance of good songs coming from the 
pens of American composers. 

The “extra-curricular” activity was as 
valuable and as enjoyable as the regular 
scheduled classes. Salem abounds in historic 
interest and in beauty, it having been 
founded by the Moravian Church group 
in 1753. A tour of some of the interesting 
places was taken one afternoon and some 
“explored” for themselves. The picnic which 
was planned for the mountains had to be 
held in one of the recreation rooms because 
of rain. The group was invited to Bishop 
and Mrs. Pfohl’s home for tea. The Bishop 
and Mrs. Pfohl were most gracious in 
entertaining and in singing and playing for 
the group. Mr. Wilkerson also delighted 
with several Negro spirituals and character 
songs. 

At the final discussion on Saturday morn- 
ing suggestions as to how NATS could 
further help the voice teacher were pre- 
sented. All were most enthusiastic about 
planning for an annual workshop. The 
advantages of again returning to Salem 
and those of going to different locations 
were discussed. The members of the work- 
shop felt that the week had been most 
enjoyable and_ stimulating and_ entirely 
worth-while. 

Harry F. Taylor of Catawba College, 
the governor of the Southeastern region, 
was workship chairman, Paul Peterson of 
Salem College local chairman, and Mrs. 
Nell Starr hostess. The untiring efforts of 
this trio, together with other colleagues, 
were responsible for the splendid success 
of this first workshop in the South. 

Those in attendance were Dr. Clifford 
E. Bair—Winston-Salem, N. C., Ann Biggs 
—A.S.T.C., Boone, N. C., Joel Carter— 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Richard Cox—University of N. C., Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Dr. James Dillard—Teachers 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C., Mrs. Kate 
Jenkins Dobbs—Durham, N. C., Mrs. C. 
Ruth Edwards—N. C. College, Durham, 
N. C., Lucile Epperson—Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C., Walter Golde—New York 
City, Lorne Grant—Greensboro, N. C., 
Lorenzo Harvey—Wesleyan Methodist Col- 
lege, Central S. C., Frederick Haywood— 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
Mrs. Frederick Haywood—Rochester, N. Y., 
Virginia Hover—Hollins College, Va., Mrs. 


Virginia Wary Linney—A.S.T.C., Boone, 
N. C., Radiana Pazmor—Converse College, 
Spartanburg, Va., Paul W. Peterson—Salem 
College, N. C., Katherine Pfohl—Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., Arnold E. Put- 
man—Womans College, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C., Mrs. Jan Schinhan— 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Mrs. Nell Starr—Salem College, N. C., 
Robert K. Stull—Intermount College, Bris- 
tol, Va., Mrs. Robert K. Stull, Bristol, Va., 
Harry F. Taylor—Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, N. C., Dan E. Vornholt—E.C.T.C., 
Greenville, N. C., Dr. Elizabeth Welch— 
Salem College, N. C., Mrs. John C. Wig- 
gins — Winston-Salem, N. C., Frederick 
Wilkerson—-Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


NEW YORK DISCUSSION GROUP 
As a start of the National Association’s 
Local Study Group Program, which has 
been mentioned in past issues of THE 
BULLETIN as an important nation-wide 
N.A.T.S. activity, the New York members 
of the organization have announced the 
formation of a discussion group which will 
hold a series of 5 meetings in the fall. 

The programs to be presented will follow 
the plans outlined by the National Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Vocal Education, and 
will be of great value and stimulation to all 
those interested in advancing the ideals of 
teaching. 

Speakers, dates, place and time will be 
announced shortly. The tentative list of 
subjects to be covered, is as follows: 

1. Vocal Methodology 

2. Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal 

Tract 

3. Acoustics 

4. Educational Psychology 

5. Seminar (with written questions) 

The local committee includes Grace Les- 
lie, national chairman of the Committee on 
Local Study Groups, who will serve as 
chairman of the local unit; Dolf Swing, 
sub-chairman; Bernard U. Taylor, Victor 
Alexander Fields, Homer G. Mowe, Solon 
Alberti, Violet Johnson. 


ADDITIONAL NATS SUMMER 
WORKSHOP BROCHURES 

Those desiring additional copies of 
the brochure giving information cov- 
ering the NATS summer workshop 
activities, recently released by the 
committee on workshops, are re- 
quested to communicate direct with 
Mr. William E. Ross, chairman, com- 
mittee on workshops, School of 
Music, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT-N.A.T.S. Committee on Public School Vocal Affairs . . . 


by HELEN STEEN HULS, Chairman ... 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Teachers of Singing committee on public school 
vocal affairs has as yet not completed all details of procedure in connection with the de- 


velopment of this important project. 
program of vocal education for adolescents 
is being worked out which, among other 
features, includes the following basic 
points: 

1. The committee believes that the role 
of teacher-education, particularly in_ its 
current requirements for voice study, should 
be improved. In order to accomplish this, 
it is the committee’s belief that departments 
of education and school administration 
should be made aware of the necessity for 
additional time to be made available for 
voice study in all teacher-education insti- 
tutions. 

2. That there is also aeed for awareness 
of this requirement on the part of parents, 
and that the latter's insistence upon a more 
definite and elastic program of voice study 
would do much to raise the standards of 
vocal music education in the schools. 


3. That the effect toward more and bet- 
ter voice-class instruction should form one 
of the major points in the committee’s over- 
all program for improving vocal standards. 


The work is still in its “exploratory” stage. A sound 


4. Among other basic features of the 
committee’s program are— 

(a) The setting up of vocal clinics 
for school music teachers. 
(b) The distribution of properly 
prepared material on vocal standards 
in areas and among groups of music 
educators, boards of education, 
school administrators, etc. 
(c) Research and surveys to pro- 
vide ways and means on obtaining 
factual material for dissemination. 
(d) Publication of miscellaneous 
articles pertinent to the subject. 


EpiroraL Note: During the coming 
school year, Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, 2nd 
vice president of the National Association 
and chairman of the committee on public 
school vocal affairs, will be on sabbatical 
leave from Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn, for the purpose of making a. survey 
on vocal school music over a large area 
of the United States. She will visit and 
observe vocal work and chorus rehearsals 
in the high schools of approximately sixty 
cities in twenty or so states. These cities 


will be chosen from those of medium pop- 
ulation levels. 

Mrs.Huls will evaluate her observations 
according to a prepared chart of points, 
which is at present undergoing critical scru- 
tiny by a panel of consultants including 
many prominent persons in the fields of 
voice, music and general education. The 
findings derived from the survey are to be 
used as a future basis for published articles. 
Mrs. Huls believes that the general public 
should be better informed about the cur- 
rent status of vocal practices in the schools. 
It is the plan to make the results of her 
investigations available to the National As- 
sociaion of Teachers of Singing and to the 
Music Educators National Conference. Her 
work will also be used by the National 
Association’s committee on public school 
vocal affairs. 

Incident to her visits to high schools in 
many areas, Mrs. Huls also plans to visit 
a number of cities where local meetings of 
the National Association are to be held, and 
hopes to have conferences with many mem- 
bers of the association during the year. 


LOGIC 

Remember—one_ should never worry 
about what is to be gotten out of any 
worthy organization. If your all is put into 
it, the reward is sure to prove sufficient 
unto itself. 
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FROM OUT THE EDITOR’S MAIL BOX . . . 


It is good to hear from people, and es- 
pecially to learn that the efforts of THE 
BULLETIN sstaff have resulted in the 
giving of a certain degree of pleasure and in 
some instances, help. Communications con- 
taining constructive criticism and commen- 
dation from association members and non- 
member subscribers are at all times wel- 
comed. A few recent messages are herewith 


reprinted. 


“May I congratulate you and your staff 
on the new BULLETIN; it is a handsome 
magazine, with excellent layout and ty- 
pography.” 

George Newton 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Congratulations on the splendid new edi- 
tion of THE BULLETIN. It is full of 
good things and the appearance is tops.” 

William L. Hoyt (subscriber) 
Providence, R. I. 


“High compliments to the new BULLE- 
TIN.” 
Margaret Sheridan, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“My heartiest congratulations on the new 
BULLETIN! We can all be proud of such 
a vehicle for carrying the NATS word. To 
you and your colleagues a big vote of 
thanks is due for the love and labour spent 
to produce such a result.” 

Eugene Fulton, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“The new BULLETIN is certainly an im- 
pressive magazine. You are to be congrai- 
ulated.” 

Hadley R. Crawford, 
Indianola, 


“I think the new format is wonderful . . . 
| am extremely impressed with it. I don't 
see how it could be well improved upon.” 

Richard De Young, 
Chicago, III. 


“I want to congratulate you on the splen- 
did work you and your staff are doing. 
THE BULLETIN is a constant source of 
inspiration and help.” 

Howard R. Dill, 
Amarillo, Texas 


“I look forward to each one (BULLE- 
TIN) and have found them to be very help- 
ful and instructive. My copies of THE 
BULLETIN are rapidly forming a very 
valuable volume in my library.” 

C. Robert Larson (subscriber) 
Fayette, Missouri 


“Let me congratulate you most heartily 
on the new format of THE BULLETIN. 
My, how we've grown up!” 

Sonia Sharnova, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“I find the publication (BULLETIN) 
very interesting and helpful, for which I 
wish to express my appreciation to you and 
your staff.” 

Lee Hardy 
Inglewood, Cal. 


“First of all, my delight in the new 
BULLETIN .. . We have a responsibility 
more than ever.” 

William Wheeler, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“What a beautiful BULLETIN! I'm tre- 
mendously impressed, and know what a 
tremendous job it must have been. Con- 
gratulations!” 

Gertrude Tingley, 
Boston, Mass. 


“My heartiest congratulations on the ap- 
pearance of the magazine in its new format 
and on the high quality of its writing.” 

William Vennard, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“You are to be most heartily congratu- 
lated upon the work you have wrought...” 
Walter Allen Stults, 
Evanston, Ill. 


THE EDITOR REQUESTS 


The editor earnestly requests that 
all material submitted by those au- 
thors contributing articles, as well as 
by regional, state and chapter offi- 
cials, for the purpose of publication 
in THE BULLETIN columns, con- 
forms to the procedure as listed below: 


1. Make certain that all material 
is prepared in a careful manner—as 
to paragraphing, spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

2. All material must be type- 
written, not script, and whenever 
possible in double-space form. 

3. Use a paper that is not of a 
transparent quality. 

4. Adhere strictly to the dead-line 
for reception of material, as set -by 
the editor. 


NEW CONVENTION FEATURE 
(Continued from page 2) 

pate in ensemble work in one form or an- 
other. Therefore, a survey of conditions, a 
discussion of problems and an examination 
and appraisal of suitable music for various 
types of choruses should provide an inter- 
esting and valuable session. 


The chairman of the forum and _ the 
speakers will be carefully chosen from 
amongst our most experienced practitioners 
in this particular field. The various aspects 
of choral singing and choral music will ac- 
cordingly be given a broad review. 


Make your 
NATS Summer Workshop 


reservation early! 
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CAUSES FOR CONFUSION IN THE TEACHING OF SINGING. . . 


By CAMERON MCcLEAN, Detroit, Michigan 


THE STUDY OF VOICE and vocal mechanism has degenerated from the quest of 
spiritual law and the utterance of eternal verities to a material, mental attitude based 
purely on the phenomena produced by a PHYSICAL INSTRUMENT ONLY. In like 
manner, with the automotive salesman, minutely describing the “entrails” of the newest car. 


The history of the world is a chronicle 
of discoveries of deeper laws than those 
deduced from visible phenomena. A dead 
body has all the mechanical essentials to 
produce voice. Air might be pumped into 
the lungs, yet, it can not be made to speak. 
There remains an EXISTENT SOME- 
THING not included in our concept of 
mechanical movement. The fact is, we are 
dealing with a LIVING INSTRUMENT, 
not a dead one. Can an instrument which 
expresses the SPIRITUAL FORCES of 
man in action be measured by an earthly 
yardstick? The tuning of the cords, the 
subtle and varied changes yield no muscu- 
lar sensation. No man on earth can tell 
whether any of these things have been done 
until tone emerges from silence into sound. 
God must be old fashioned. He still makes 
humans on the old, old pattern. No amount 
of “hurry up” technic can give a boy the 
strength of a man or a girl the instinct of 
a woman. Youth must be flung to life and 
wait upon nature. 

Dr. Chevalier Jackson, famous laryngolo- 
gist, states:—“In ninety-eight per cent of 
cases the professional singer ends up with 
complete loss of voice. At some time or 
other he pushes too hard, ruptures a capil- 
lary which produces a blood clot and the 


‘career is ended.” 


This quotation carries a serious accusa- 
tion to the entire vocal teaching profession. 

The average teacher seems to have five 
major directions upon which the instruction 
is based—voice placing, material concepts, 
sing on the breath, support the tone and 
propulsive ideas. Despite their common use 
such directions are fundamentally unsound. 
May I ask: Is it actually possible for a 
singer to consciously direct tone up along 
the pharyngeal wall into the head and up 
over to some point or cavity mentally se- 
lected by the singer? The answer is that it 
is utterly impossible to give sound vibra- 
tions directions after they have left their 
source. 

If any singer can perform the impossible 
and catch an intangible, impalpable radia- 
tion of sound emerging from his vocal 
mechanism at 750 miles per hour, then he 
can unscramble eggs or print “THE LORD'S 
PRAYER” on a soap bubble. Even before 
sound vibrations reach the lips of the 
singer, tones are at least a quarter of a mile 
away. 

All “tone placers” are “tone pushers”. 
No argument is needed to prove that force 


and pressure are destroyers of balance. A 
tone placer’s larynx is at no time normal 
and “tone pushing” is, I believe, a para- 
mount cause of early deterioration of the 
vocal organ. Tone placing is a conscious 
act, yet, to sing naturally one must sing 
unconsciously. It is utterly impossible to 
mold two functions based on different ac- 
tions. 

Voice is not a MATERIAL thing gov- 
erned by the laws which rule all material 
matter. No one has seen a voice, no one 
has touched a voice and in great singing 
we do not even feel voice. Singing is an 
expression of musical values found IN tone. 
It is not something we do WITH tone. 

In Pierre Key's book dealing with 
Caruso’s method of singing he alludes to 
voice as being like a ball in the hand of a 
baseball pitcher. He refers to voice as be- 
ing “round” and “smooth” and requiring 
a combination of “lift” and “throw” thus 
comparing voice which is not material with 
a ball which IS material. 

A ball’s flight depends upon velocity gen- 
erated by great bodily energy. A _ singer 
needs no such effort, and velocity is regu- 
lated by the speed of sound. A ball loses 
speed at every inch of flight while the speed 
of voice is constant throughout. A _ ball 
must be given trajectory to counteract 
gravity. Voice is unaffected by gravity. 
One throws a ball in one direction but 
voice goes in all directions. Air resists a 
ball whereas air assists a voice. Are you 
still with me? There is no analogy between 
a voice and a ball, on the contrary, great 
dissimilarities. 

Sing on the breath is an empirical direc- 
tion; from a purely physical standpoint this 
does not happen. The sole function of 
breath is to set the vocal cords in motion 
producing irradiating sound waves (breath 
is the self starter). These waves “tap” the 
bodily energy accumulated by compressed 
air and TONE IS THE RESULT. Despite 
your most heroic efforts you can not blow 
out the flame of a candle set a few feet 
away. Now, if breath dissipates itself a 
few feet from your lips, even before it 
reaches the flame how is breath to be used 
to transport your voice through the spaces 
of an auditorium? 

Support the tone is another bit of ludic- 
rous advice. To support a material sub- 
stance which is at rest is a simple matter, 
but tone is not material and will cease if 


brought to rest. In every unskillful act the 
mind overestimates the energy required. 
That is why propulsive ideas are destructive 
to correct tone production. Every mental 
change has its twin bodily change and the 
singers every thought tends to realize itself 
in action; therefore propulsive concepts 
OVERLOAD muscles, develop strains, pulls 
and tensions. 

What the singer must achieve to find 
pleasure and gain security in singing is 
what the psychologist terms “The Total 
Response”, which means to co-ordinate a 
sound vocal technique with a singing in- 
telligence and the blending in balance of 
heart, mind and voice which produces the 
highest purpose in singing. Anything short 
of this IS NOT great singing. 

The psychologist further teaches that to 
cure a bad habit, an appeal must be made 
to its opposite, and when a strongly con- 
tradictory state of mind is induced there is 
a powerful inclination to the performance 
of movement in the opposite direction. The 
physicist knows that when two equal forces 
act upon one body in opposite directions 
the result is balance. 


Suppose we put the conceptual “tools” of 
the psychologist and the physicist to work: — 
Ask the student who is vainly attempting to 
“place” or “propel” his voice to do the 
opposite by inverting his thought, “singing 
in” instead of “shouting out”. He will note 
that two opposing groups of muscles WILL 
CONTEND EFFECTUALLY to a point 
of balance. The tone, the free vibration will 
be accomplished in balance. 

Equalization between pressure and re- 
sistance will be established. In his great 
book on “The Art of Singing,” William 
Shakespeare strikes at the heart of bal- 
ance when he states:—“The quiescent con- 
dition of the throat in the instant we drink 
something delectable from a glass is the 
sensation which should accompany every 
note we sing.” 

No amount of effort will make a tone 
carry, but with resonance tones carry with- 
out effort. Is not balance in mind and 
body the supreme accomplishment in sing- 
ing? 


ETHICAL SKIDDING 


When a car skids, the experienced driver 
Steers by instinct 
Toward the side to which she slithers. 
Is it not so in the realm of ethics? 
If you feel yourself slipping 
Don’t turn away from the skid, 
But toward it. 
Christopher Morley (Morley’s Magnum) 
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THOUGHTS ON MEMORIZING ... 


By Lee Hardy, Inglewood, California 


WE ARE TOLD THAT concert performance from memory had its origin in the virtuosity 
of Franz Liszt. Now, about a hundred years later, Liszt’s sensational innovation has be- 
come the commonest of essentials. Before the student has learned to interpret, before he 
has delved far into the fundamentals of musicianship, when he performs even for practice, 
he is expected to do so from memory. It is the customary thing. Audiences expect it, 
teachers require it. Without it the performer is not looked upon seriously. 


Performance from memory is both ad- 
vantageous and sound. It emancipates the 
performer from the chore of holding any 
paying attention to a score. How unpopular 
the orchestra seats must have been; without 
a clear view of the singer’s face! It permits 
him freedom of the entire body for atti- 
tudes of expression. Just imagine trying to 
do justice to the Toreador Song, say, with 
one’s hands full of paper! It enables him to 
study the audience reaction and to respond 
to it. If contact with the audience is lost, all 
is lost! It insures a finer degree of prepara- 
tion than otherwise might be had. And 
when memorization is done properly there 
is no danger of losing the place. If one 
cannot succeed in performing from memory 
he can hardly succeed at all. 

To be sure, performance from score is 
still a custom in less personalized presenta- 
tions, as in the church service, the oratorio, 
and in large ensembles in general. But 
memorization as an adjunct to the concert 
performer’s inventory of requirements ap- 
pears to be here to stay. 

It is usually assumed that students should 
be able to memorize satisfactorily without 
assistance. Some can. Others do it indiffer- 
ently and with uncertain results. Any seri- 
ous student of music must have the ca- 
pacity to memorize. Whether or not that 
capacity is developed into the proper kind 
of ability is certainly a concern of the 
teacher. Memorizing is a part of musician- 
ship as surely as is good tone qua. ty, and 
no teacher would consider leaving the de- 
velopment of the latter wholly to the stu- 
dent. All elements of musicianship are 
interdependent. Tone quality is bound to 
suffer if inadequate memorization has 
robbed the student of confidence. In fact, 
the sole element in the stage fright of 
some performers is. fear of forgetting. 

When success or failure can depend upon 
such a single factor we cannot afford to 
disregard it. We must be prepared to aid 
the student whose method of memorizing is 
faulty. 

Memorizing consists of placing materials 
in the subconsciousness in such a way that 
they may be recalled at will and in the de- 
sired order. The will to perform a piece 
must bring up into consciousness the be- 
ginning of the piece, which in turn calls 
up the next portion, and so on to the com- 
pletion of the final phrase. There can be 


no uncertainty, no discontinuity. A proper- 
ly memorized piece will unfold in order 
and without conscious effort. As suggested 
by one of our noted columnists, one word 
leads to another. This leading must be sure 
and in the right direction. Recall must be 
entirely automatic. Then the performer is 
free to devote all his consciousness to in- 
terpretation. He is not prepared to perform 
until his full consciousness can be centered, 
not on what, but on how. 

Memorization requires that an impression 
be made upon the subconscious, and that 
a bond, or pathway, be established from 
phrase to phrase, thought to thought, word 
by word, in the desired order. If the bonds 
are strong enough thoughts, words and 
phrases will emerge into the consciousness 
uninterruptedly. One may be eye-minded, 
ear-minded, motor-minded, or a combina- 
tion of these. The important thing is that 
the thoughts, words and phrases have 
passed through the focus of attention in 
the desired order enough times to establish 
sure bonds. Repetition is necessary. It is a 
basic element in practice of any kind. All 
practice is directed toward establishing a 
desired manner of performance, which in 
itself is essentially memorization. 

Repetition of the entire unit of material 
seems to be the most advantageous method 
of practice. If a number is learned piece- 
meal there is likely to be lack of continuity. 
Think back to the time of the school child 
reciting at the Friday afternoon “literary.” 
How often he sailed blithely through the 
first stanza to find himself unable to broach 
the second. Instead, he reverted quite au- 
tomatically to the beginning. He had 
memorized the stanzas separately by re- 
peating them over and over. Consequently 
there was a strong bond between the close 
and the beginning of each stanza, but 
scarcely any connection at all to the fol- 
lowing stanza. 


Hence we see the importance of memoriz- 
ing by the “whole” method. Special atten- 
tion to certain portions may be needed, 
but this should come after the general pat- 
tern is well established. The first step is to 
survey the entire composition, observing 
general form and organization. Attention to 
repetitions and similarities of material may 
shorten considerably the time of the learning 
process. Next, study throughout a number 


of times to assimilate the meanings and 
moods. Then give specific attention to the 
language. Faithful recreation of a musical 
expression does not permit of improvisation. 
Finally, attend to any individual portions 
which may need special study and integrate 
them into the whole. The soloist is obliged 
to memorize not only his own part but the 
entire composition, so that the subconscious 
bonds extend through prelude and _ inter- 
ludes. 

A goodly number of repetitions may be 
required over a period of time in order to 
master complex material. Each repetition 
should be as nearly as possible like tie de- 
sired performance, since the sole object 
of practice is to establish a manner of do- 
ing. If doing in an undesired way is prac- 
ticed the desired result is hindered or ren- 
dered impossible. Subconscious bonds, once 
established, are difficult to change. 

For those who feel they must memorize 
by the piecemeal method there is still a 
way out. Let them learn the last group of 
phrases first, then learn the immediately 
preceding group by rehearsing it together 
with the part already learned. Preceding 
groups are to be added until the beginning 
is reached. Each repetition must continue 
from the point of beginning all the way to 
the end. In this way a bond is established 
between the new portion and that already 
learned. Because of the greater number of 
repetitions the last portion is the best 
learned of all. Then, when one is prepared 
to begin a performance he is certain he can 
finish it, and his sureness increases as he 
progresses. 

If the student learns to memorize proper- 
ly so that he can place confidence in his 
memory he possesses a feeling of emancipa- 
tion which can come from no other source. 
The possibilities of the subconscious have 
barely been touched by most people. Con- 
sequently, we work far below our potential 
of achievement. In the final analysis it 
may be found that the chief component of 
genius is the ability to make the sub- 
conscious work for us. 


“Each people through its great artists af- 
firms its intimate faith, reveals its manner 
of understanding and loving life, and en- 
riches just so much the patrimony of the 
world.” Michel. 


DO NOT FORGET 
YOUR 
WORKSHOP RESERVATION 
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partment of the Grosvenor Reference Li- 
brary in Buffalo, gave a most interesting 
talk on the musical treasures held by the 
Library. She told of the small beginning 
of the Music Department and how it has 
developed into one of the finest in the 
country. Perhaps no other library has as 
large a collection of first editions, many of 
them complete works of the composer. 
Hundreds of fine recordings are in the 
Music Library, all of which are available 
to us at any time. We are most fortunate 
to have access to these treasures. 

Mrs. Louise Sleep and Miss Lucy Mac- 
donald are planning to attend the work- 
shop in Connecticut this summer. The 
group is looking forward to the valuable 
ideas they will bring back with them, ideas 
to be used in planning the work of next 
year. 

We appreciate very much the help and 
encouragement National has given us this 
year. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

On the evening of May 6, the Boston 
chapter of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing held its annual dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Lenox. Approximately 
100 members and guests attended and it 
proved to be a gala affair. The principal 
speaker, Mr. Joseph Lippman of the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation, 
New York City, repeated the splendid talk 
he gave at the luncheon held at the na- 
tional convention of the association in 
Washington, D.C., last December. A com- 
plete report of Mr. Lippman’s address will 
be issued as a supplementary feature of the 
September-October 1951 release of THE 
BULLETIN. 

Guests of honor were Dr. Thompson 
Stone, conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, and Miss Grace Leslie, 
national registrar. At the question period 
following her address, Miss Leslie contri- 
buted much to the success of the evening by 
her stimulating, thought-provoking remarks. 

At the business meeting preceeding the 
banquet, two new members were elected to 
the board to replace the outgoing mem- 
ber. Those elected were Annie Laurie 
Heiser and Persis Blake Kempton. 

The chief topic of discussion was the 
“All New England Day” meeting which, 
in conjunction with the Maine chapter 
and the Connecticut Valley members, is 
planned for Saturday, October 6. The 
place for the meeting will be the beautiful 
new Boston University buildings on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. This meeting will be 
conducted entirely by people living or 
teaching in New England. Regional gov- 
ernor of the Eastern District, Romley Fell, 


and lieutenant governor Arthur Gerry of 

New York City will also be present. 

To date the program for the October 6 
meeting is as follows: 

Afternoon 
Chairman, Dr. James Houghton, Boston 

University College of Music. 

Opening message of greeting—Homer G. 
Mowe, president, National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 

Round Table Discussion—*“The Student and 
the Opera.” Mme. Marie Sundelius, for- 
merly Metropolitan Opera Co., N. Y., 
New England Conservatory of Music; 
Clara Shear, formerly Chicago Civic Op- 
era Co.; Drade Pilla, formerly opera in 
France and Italy, Boston Conservatory 
of Music; Frederick Jagel, formerly 
Metropolitan Opera Co., N. Y., New 
England Conservatory of Music; Arthur 
Gerry, formerly opera in Italy and 
United States, lieutenant governor, East- 
ern District, NATS; Wesley Boynton, 
president, Maine chapter, NATS, director 
Arundel Opera Co. 

Address, Mr. Marshall Bartholomew, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Singing, and Director 
of Undergraduate Musical Activities, 
Yale University. Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

Round Table Discussion—‘The Music 
Teacher and the Critic.” Cyrus Durgin, 
Boston Globe; Warren Story Smith, Bos- 
ton Post; Rudolph Elie, Boston Herald; 
Harold Rogers, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Willard Clark, Springfield (Mass.) 
Union. 

Evening 

Voice Clinic. Chairman, Gertrude Tingley, 
President, Boston chapter, NATS; Lieu- 
tenant governor, Eastern District, NATS; 
Boston University College of Music. 
Panel—Grace Leslie, registrar, NATS, 
Connecticut College; Ruth Douglass, Mt. 
Holyoke College; Romley Fell, regional 
governor, Eastern District. 

SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 
The first regular meeting of the new San 

Francisco Chapter was held on June 3rd, 

at the home of the president, Eugene Ful- 

ton. After a short speech of welcome to 
members and guests, Mr. Fulton introduced 
the guest speaker of the day, Mr. William 

Vennard, of the Voice Department of the 

University of Southern California, and 

chairman of the NATS Workshop to be 

held at USC this August 6th-10th. 

Mr. Vennard made a special trip from 
Los Angeles, to tell of the program to be 
presented at the Workshop. He also spoke 
on topics from his book ‘“Singing—the 
Mechanism and the Technic.” His talk was 
most interesting and informative, and he 
found decided favor with those present. 


The attendance was most gratifying, and 
enthusiam high. This being the first regu- 
lar meeting, dues were accepted by the 
treasurer, Elizabeth Wills. 

Among the guests were Madi Bacon, 
head of the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division, 
and Dr. Paul Moses, well-known for his 
unflagging interest in the aims of NATS. 
Mrs. Paul Moses was also a guest. 

A group of songs was delightfully sung 
by Raymond Manton, tenor, with Mona 
Schocken at the piano. Refreshments fol- 
lowed, and a social hour was enjoyed by all 
present, and appreciation expressed for the 
hospitality of the host and hostess. 


PRESERVE YOUR BULLETINS 

It is urged that each copy of THE 
BULLETIN be preserved carefully in 
order to maintain in every member's 
files a complete record of the activi- 
ties of the association. Also, the cost 
of production and the amount of 
labor involved in its compilation are 
factors that should merit the preserva- 
tion, ready and systematic filing of 
this magazine in all studios. 

The new format is easily fitted into 
the standard 3-ring loose-leaf folder, 
or cover; simply punch the 3 neces- 
sary holes in your BULLETIN copy, 
and insert. 


THINK NATIONALLY! 

“Where NATS is concerned, the mem- 
bership of which is almost equally divided 
between institutional teachers and private 
teachers, our thinking must be broad and 
inclusive and the rights and necessities of 
all be the basis of Association action.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow member 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
New York City 


Education in the larger sense involves the 
study of the student as well as the formula- 
tion of a curriculum. The teacher should 
take time and effort to study the student. 

The successful teacher of today must 
have some working knowledge of modern 
psychology. Psychology is no longer so 
much a study of the mind as it is of human 
personality, human motives—in a word, hu- 
man behavior, ‘behavior’ being used in its 
widest sense. 

Walter Samuel Swisher. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS — Continued from page 10 


Jerold Shepherd 
Tudor Williams 
Mail all checks and applications to Nelle 
Gothoid, 3125 West 2nd Street, Los 
Angeles 4, California 


THOSE ELIGIBLE TO ATTEND 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


For the general information of all those 
who may be giving thought to the matter 
of attending the NATS summer workshops, 
the following announcement is made: 

Any member of the National Association 
is eligible to attend. 

Also, any younger teacher who has not 
been teaching for the five years required for 
membership, and 

Any student who is in the last two years 
of preparation for teaching may enroll if 
he or she is sponsored or recommended by 
a National Association member. 


ENROLL EARLY 


Members who plan to attend one or more 
of the NATS Workshops are urged to send 
in their letter of enrollment, together with 
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the check for $5.00 as early as possible. 
By doing this you will greatly assist the 
Workshop Director who must arrange well 
in advance for your accommodations and 
comfort. This is especially necessary in the 
case of the Workshop at Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., because of the early 
date set for the meetings. 


A 3c Story 


Due to a general mix-up on the mailing 
of the Workshop brochure,—a mix-up of 
our scales and the post-office scales,—first 
class mail or second class—or fourth class 
—and trying to get the brochure out be- 
fore the first Workshop—the majority of 
the NATS membership paid three cents 
due to get a letter from Indiana University. 
A few, of course, wouldn’t pay 3c to get 
a leter from Box 10, Indiana University. 


Although I regret this, and president 
Mowe and the executive committee regret 
it, and Indiana University regrets it—the 
3c I mean—there isn’t much that I can 
do except send each of you three cents, 
which would cost three cents to send, and 


then there might be another 3c due, and 
when this is multiplied by more than a 
thousand—well, you can understand why 
I would rather not, and president Mowe 
and the etc. Perhaps my sincere apology 
is worth at least three cents or one thou- 
sand times three cents or 6 cents or 9 
cents. 

Anyway, I tender my apology as legal 
tender. 


Your sincerely, 


William Ross, Chairman, 
Committee on Workshops 


ATTENTION - CHAPTER 
OFFICIALS 


Beginning with the September- 
October 1951 issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN, it is the intention to include 
a complete listing of the official per- 
sonnel of each N.A.T.S. chapter. 

It is therefore requested that the 
secretary of each chapter send in to 
Harold C. Luckstone, 17 E. 96th St., 
New York 28, N. Y., a complete 
up-to-date list of all chapter officers, 
directors, etc., on or before August 
10, 1951. 
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EDITORIAL . 
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Petrillo Speaks Again 


James C. Petrillo, president of the American Federation of 
_ Musicians, A.F.L., in speaking to an audience of over eleven 
hundred delegates in New York City on June 4, made, among 
others, the following fantastic statements; 


“Let me say to the mothers and fathers of the United 
States and Canada, stop your children from taking 
lessons in music until there is a guarantee they can 
make a living at music. Help us to help them from 
going into a starvation business.” 


While the speaker may have had in mind the learning of instru- 
mental music, his generalized terminology could easily apply 
to the teaching of singing, and undoubtedly he was including all 
classifications of musical instruction. 

The impetuous Mr. Petrillo apparently has in mind the theory 
that the music field of today is represented by professionalism 
and commercialism alone, and that these fields are surfeited 
with more talent than they can uniformly employ. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Petrillo’s remarks, although ludicrous, become some- 
thing of a dangerous message when they fall upon the ears of 
the unthinking. He seems to have lost sight of the essential and 
fundamental fact that there are other aspects to music and music 
training besides ultimate commercialistic professionalism. He is 
forgetting that the beginning and the very heart and soul of 
any music of worth are centered in its cultural and educational 
elements. Accordingly our young people of today as well as 
their parents must be given the encouragement to approach the 
study of music, both instrumental and vocal, with the idea in 
mind that it will provide for the former a lasting cultural and 
educational background, regardless of whether or not their prac- 
tise of it in the future becomes vocational. 

In the main, Mr. Petrillo’s attempted: mandate will fall upon 
shut ears. Too many young students so love music and study it 
for the beauty and enjoyment that it yields, and the legitimate 
music teachers of America are so deeply imbued with the un- 
yielding belief in the teaching and developing of music for music’s 
sake, to be deterred by the issuance of such a directive as the 
foregoing. 

To be sure, Mr. Petrillo, in his own way, has done much 
for the regulation of compensation for professional musicians’ 
services rendered, but he goes far afield when he issues an ulti- 
matum that contains neither logic nor good taste. 


Incidentally, we wonder what those musicians within the union 
fold who employ their spare time in teaching youth, actually 
think of the Petrillo edict. And, anyway, who among us can 
determine for the young student at the beginning of study, the 
fact that his potentialities are such as to make possible the 
guarantee of a future livelihood in music? 


Francis Rogers 


There is no more appropriate space in which to pay tribute to 
the memory of a leader and eminent figure in the field of the 
teaching of singing, than within the confines of these editorial 
columns. 

In the recent passing of Francis Rogers (1870-1951) of New 
York City, the voice teaching profession has suffered a grave loss, 
A kindly gentleman of dignified mien, with a rich background of 
birth and training, he was looked upon by all as a fine and sin- 
cere artist, a serious scholar and philosopher, as well as an out- 
standing symbol of all that the true American teacher of singing 
and musician should represent. -His interest and influence in the 
world of music, nationally and internationally, commanded recog- 
nition and respect. To those who were privileged to know him 
intimately, he was a faithful friend and counselor. 

The character and life work of Francis Rogers stand out in 
bold relief as establishing a precedent of inspiration and encour- 
agement, by which those of us who follow may well be guided. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


The columns of THE BULLETIN remain open for the making 
public of the names of the author-members of the organization, 
the titles of their published works, the names of the publishers, 
the dates of publication and the price. This listing of author- 
members and their books, the editor of THE BULLETIN wishes 
to make as complete and as representative as possible. 


Undoubtedly there are numerous published literary creations 
from National Association membership sources which are not in- 
cluded in previous listings recorded in earlier issue of THE 
BULLETIN, Association members would like to know of these, 
and there is no more effective manner of announcement than 
through the columns of our national official organ. Space will be 
reserved for new listings of authorship. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY* ... 
By THE SPECTATOR 


WHAT WERE THEY THINKING—those writers and music critics of approximately one 
hundred years ago—about the American musical scene? Dwight’s Journal, America’s lead- 
ing and acknowledged authoritative musical publication of the middle 19th century, gives 
us some slight insight into the critical comment of that period. For instance, in the May 
May 20, 1854 issue of that paper, the following is what one editorial writer had to say 


about our native music talent: 

“We have been so much accused of 
foreign leanings in our love for music that 
we presume we shall fall under no vulgar 
or vain-boasting patriotism if we dwell 
awhile on what this country has produced, 
or is producing in the way of musical 
artists and composers. 

“There are two ways of regarding the re- 
cent achievements of our countrymen in the 
field musical. One is the boastful shallow 
patriotic manifest destiny’ all-the-world an- 
nexing, Yankee Doodle way, which keeps 
proclaiming ours the greatest country in the 
world, and believes that Americans can do 
anything that any other people have done, 
only a great deal better; that the whole 
world—of Art as well as of all other 
spheres—is our inheritance .. . 

“The other way is more modest and 
reasonable. . . . It is not ashamed to see 
ourselves just where we are in music, a 
nation of beginners, who have had hereto- 
fore but little time for Art, and who are 
not sprung from a particularly musical race. 

“We begin with the singers. The stimulus 
imparted by Italian opera for some years 
past had the effect to awaken lyrico-dramatic 
aspirations, and to make young people who 
discover in themselves the gift of a fine 
voice, think seriously of the cultivation and 
repair to the best schools of Italy and 
Paris.” 

Today, we are conscious of a hundred 
years or so of serious progress in musical 
thinking, composing and achievement. We 
are thankful that we no longer have the 
boastings of an extremely youthful nation, 
but are trying to measure up to a certain 
high standard of musical competence and 
artistry, even to the point of serious but at 
times unsuccessful experimentation of the 
idiomatic. We are also grateful for the 
realization that it is no longer necessary for 
young singers to ‘repair to the best schools 
of Italy and Paris’ in order to learn how to 
sing and play. 


On May 2, 1854 a critic wrote the fol- 
lowing on the subject of composers: 

“Of ‘native compositions’ and ‘composers’ 
in one sense it is true we have no lack... . 

“Can we point to an instance of un- 
questionable musical genius of the creative 
kind? To any name that bids fair to be 
classed with the great names of the com- 
posers? Who can point us to one American 


composition, great or small, with much as- 
surance that it is destined to become classi- 
cal and to be treasured in the world’s musi- 
cal repertory? . . . We proceed to notice 
some quite creditable and quite promising 
achievements of young Americans who de- 
voted themselves to musical compositions 
in the higher forms of Art. 

“The country swarms with enterprising 
fellows who can put together notes and 
make up little pieces that will sell. But 
these people would not be considered com- 
posers in any other country,—why should 
they here?” 

Again America has progressed through 
many stages and standards of vocal com- 
position. Within 25 or 30 years after the 
date of the forego'ng criticism some of our 
country’s best art songs have been com- 
posed by musicians who could well be 
labeled ‘composers’. Many of these same 
compositions remain an important part of 
the ‘core’ of American art-song repertory 
of today. 

We have also gone much farther along 
the road of originality and exploration in 
song composing, and today many of the 
American characteristics have been woven 
in skillful fashion into the fabric of current 
song composition. 


From the same journal, on Dec. 2, 1854 
we read: 

“If opera is to become naturalized in our 
country, there is some show of reason in 
the plea that it should adopt our language. 
If music is to be coupled with words at all, 
why not with the very words which we are 
wont to speak? 

“Consider what it is that they call Eng- 
lish Opera. Notoriously, it is not English. 
None of the operas that have been sung in 
English on our stage are English operas. 
They are for the most part French, Italian, 
German operas with awkwardly translated, 
unpoetic, doggerel, unsingable text—all sad- 
ly mutilated, and the place of recitative or 
musical parlante supplied by prosaic speech, 
dispelling all illusion. Will anyone say that 
any of this music is any better for being 
twisted out of its original connection into a 

“Why are English words wanted? Of 
course, that we may understand the words, 
may appreciate the plot or story. Would it 
not be well then that said words were worth 


the understanding, or at least added some- 
thing to the suggestions of the acting and 
the music?” 

Well, ever since and before 1854, the 
controversy over ‘opera in English’ and 
translations has waxed hot and heavy, in 
many instances the battles ending in some- 
thing of a draw. The details of the con- 
flict are too many and varied to enter into 
here, but we can state with positiveness that 
today there are existing some real transla- 
tions of sufficient academic and practical 
operatic value, (and some operas to which 
they can be applied) that do not injure the 
intent of the original text and music and 
which, at the same time bring more clearly 
to the mind of the listener a comprehensive 
understanding of the plot. 


Operas for the Million 
In an old copy (1895) of The Etude, was 

found the following effusion of a musical 
wit of the period. It would appear that 
musical wags must have their day in every 
era. 

For conductors—Carmen 

For the baby—Pinafore 

For physicians—Patience 

For gossips—William Tell 

For all of us—The Mascot 

For burglars—Robin Hood 

For postmasters—Rigoletter 

For policemen—Sonnambula 

For baseball players—The Bat 

For Pullman porters—Rob Roy 

For George Washington—Martha 

For horse race betters—Favorita 


5 5 


“Mr. Richardson brings us the pleasing 
asurance that Robert Schumann has re- 
covered from his alarming infirmity and is 
again composing music, to give to London 
critics something to sniff at.” 

From an old music journal of the early 
1850's. 


* A more or less casual column of the 
past and present in music, which will ap- 
pear intermittently in THE BULLETIN. 


THE VOICE STUDENT 
(Continued from page 8) 


education to a wider and greater realization. 
1. Music as a_ Profession, Taubman 
(Charles Scribners Sons, 1939). 

2. Music as a Hobby, Fred B. Barton 
(Harper & Brothers, 1941). 

* Condensed from paper given at the Na- 
tio.al Association of Teachers of Singing 
Southeastern regional meeting, Nov. 4, 
1950. 
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AN EXCELLENT RESUME . 


FROM A LETTER RELEASED recently by Mr. Marshall Bartholomew, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Singing, and Director of Undergraduate Musical Activities, Yale University, in 
which he commented favorably on the new format of THE BULLETIN, we are taking the 


liberty of reprinting the following paragraph: 


“Anyone who reads through this 
BULLETIN carefully must appreciate 
the enormous strides forward which 
have been made in the organizing and 
dignifying of the profession of voice 
teaching in this country. Out of what 
was for too many decades a hopeless 
confusion of principles and methods, 
contaminated by the presence of char- 
latans who had no right to teach voice 
at all, we are now on the way to a 
time in which both the legitimate 
teacher and the honest student will be 
protected and encouraged.” 


In these few lines is sketched a remark- 
able picture of the unification of the voice 
teaching profession which has been ac- 
complished since the inception of the Na- 
tional Association through this organiza- 
tion’s comprehensive program of voice edu- 
cation and other equally important features. 

Not infrequently one hears the query— 
Just what has the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing done in the past seven 
years? The foregoing résumé should be 
your answer. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 

THE BULLETIN, in its new for- 
mat, is mailed under second-class 
postage—the cost is 5 cents for each 
individual copy that is reelased. On 
the envelope enclosure is marked 
“Return postage guaranteed”. Every 
copy of THE BULLETIN returned 
to the editor’s office involves an ad- 
ditional postage cost to the National 
Association of Sc. This is the nearest 
approach that can be made to sal- 
vaging copies of THE BULLETIN 
not claimed at point of delivery, and 
also this arrangement provides a 
reasonably good method of keeping 
the mailing lists accurate and up to 
date. 

All members are urged to assist 
and cooperate with THE BULLETIN 
staff, in the following manner. If 
you have moved and have not in the 
meantime notified Mr. Harold Luck- 


stone, Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th 
St.. New York 28, N. Y., please 
leave at the address from which you 
have moved, sufficient money to fi- 
nance the forwarding of your copy 
to your new address. Also be sure to 
leave a complete and accurate for- 
warding address with the  superin- 
tendent of your building or with the 
postal authorities. 


Remember that every copy of 
THE BULLETIN returned to the 
editor’s office involves extra expense 
to the National Association and ad- 
ditional work and bother for those 
who are trying to maintain for the 
organization well-organized, accurate 
lists for mailing purposes and mat- 
ters of record. 


Make your 
NATS Summer Workshop 


reservation early! 


STUDIO and CHORUS, By RUTH DOUGLASS, Continued from page 4 


nism of the human body has elements of 
practically all musical instruments yet de- 
veloped by man. The vocal lips vibrate in 
varying lengths and segments similar to 
string instruments. They produce sound 
waves by condensation and rarification of 
the air by puffs like a player’s lips in the 
mouthpiece of a brass instrument. They 
vibrate against each other in a sort of re- 
verse setup of the double reeds of the reed 
instrument family. They use the air column 
above them similar to organ pipes. They 
use the bronchial tubes and chest like a 
mixed bassoon and bass violin. They use 
the pharynx, naso-pharynx, nose and mouth 
as coupled resonators. They transmit their 
vibrations through muscles, membranes, 
tissues and ligaments to the whole bony 
structure of’the upper part of the body— 
chest, shoulder girdle, veterbral column, 
sinuses and all the bone structure of the 
head, like a piano soundboard, violin box, 
etc. In fact, the human voice is the most 
complicated, yet simplest and most precise 
musical instrument the world has ever 
seen.”? 

And who dares to predict a definite “tim- 
bre” from such a complexity? The choral 
director who is not humbled by the respon- 
sibility suggested by Mr. Westerman might 
better confine his activities to man-made 
instruments. 


There are some of us in the choral field 
who have the conviction that the poten- 
tialities thereof have not yet been fully 
sounded. Certainly every group differs from 
every other according to the intelligence, 
background and imagination of its per- 
sonnel, and is accordingly unpredictable. 
Until every individual in the group attains 
his fullest measure of self-realization and 
contributes that to the group, something 
more can be expected. Since we know that 
such fullness of development is rarely, if 
ever, experienced by imperfect human be- 
ings, we can merely continue to set our 
standards higher and our expectations be- 
yond any attainable goal. 

To this end, however, the teachers of 
singing can contribute in a limitless way by 
continuing to develop “legitimate” tone in 
its most legitimate sense, and by encourag- 
ing real amateurs to merge their love and 
skill in something greater than themselves. 
After all, a chorus sings, and teachers of 
singing are dedicated to the propogation of 
anything which aims to glorify the gift of 
song. Why then is there any opening for 
difference between teachers of individual 
singers and leaders of groups of individual 
singers who serve the same muse? 
References: 

1. At Smith College, May, 1951 

2. Davison: Choral Conducting p. 32 


w 


. ibid 27-28 

. ibid p. 57 

5. Coward: Choral Technique and Inter- 
pretation, p. 20 

6. ibid p. 25 

7. Westerman: The Emergent Voice pp. 

29-30 


VOCAL STUDIES AND AN 
OPERATIC CAREER 


(Continued from page 7) 
maestri remember distinctly the bad ones. 
It is difficult ever to alter a bad impression 
—therefore, you must try not to let your 
students make anything but the very best 
impression. 

I hope to speak to you again, perhaps in 
another ten years. Let us hope that in the 
meantime much progress will be made in 
the field of opera, that we can have an out- 
let for all the good young opera-singers 
you will produce! 


* Excerpts from an address before the 
California-Western regional meeting of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., on August 19, 
1949, 


“Melody is what warms the heart of man 
—not technic, not outward form—but lovely, 
lilting melody.” 
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THE BULLETIN 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


THE BULLETIN takes this opportunity ot reproducing herewith a copy of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing CODE OF ETHICS. Seldom, if ever, in the course of a season’s routine rush do we, 
as teachers, take time out to refresh our minds as to the inspirational and practical values of the content 
of this official document relating to ethical procedure and guidance. To this, upon admission to the Na- 
tional Association, we duly appended our individual signatures as a promise to adhere rigidly to its provisions 
and requirements in the conduct of our daily profess:onal and personal lives. Each paragraph of the CODE 
OF ETHICS serves as a directive for honest and fair dealings between colleagues, and with students and the 
public as well. An occasional reference to its covenants will renew within us fresh inspiration to carry 
out faithfully one of the several fundamental ideals of our organization. Let’s read again our own nat-onal 
CODE OF ETHICS—now! 


CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF ITS MEMBERS 


Preamble 


This Code of Ethics is established by the National Association of Teachers of Singing to the 
end that its members may understand more clearly their obligations, exemplifying them to other 
teachers, to their students and to the public, in order that vocal art may be advanced, that 
the dignity and honor of the profession may be upheld, its standards maintained and its use- 
fulness extended. Adherence to this Code will promote cooperation, understanding and good 
fellowship among its members. 


WE, AS MEMBERS BELIEVE THAT— 


It is the duty of every teacher, and shall be incumbent upon all members of this Association 
to govern their deportment in accordance with the principles underlying this Code. It is not 
assumed that the following articles cover the entire field of ethics in this profession; the Mem- 
ber is charged with many additional responsibilities: 

1. It is unprofessional and unethical for a teacher to make any false claims regarding himself 

or his pupils. 

2. It is unethical and unprofessional for a teacher, by misleading statements or false promises, 
to induce a student to study Singing in the hope of a career, if the material does not war- 
rant it. 

. It is unethical to advertise in a manner that might deceive or mislead prospective students, 
such as by promises of professional appearances or guarantees of favorable contacts. 

. While it is admissible that free tuition may be given by a teacher, the advertising of free 
scholarships and free tuition constitutes unfair competition with the teacher who refrains 
from endeavoring to increase his class by such methods. 

. A teacher may accept any student for the purpose of cultural development of the singing or 
speaking voice, and may encourage study for those who need or desire breath control, poise, 
diction and projectivity of the voice. 

. To insure impartial diagnosis and honest opinion in voice trials, the student should be re- 
quested not to disclose the names of former teachers until after the audition. 

. It is unethical to criticize adversely the work of a fellow teacher, unless such statements can 
be substantiated with proof. 

. It is unethical, either by inducements, inuendos, insinuations, or other acts, to proselytize 
the pupil of another teacher. 

. It is unethical to exploit as one’s own the results of another teacher's instruction or to allow 
one’s pupils to do so. Further, it is unethical to claim as a pupil one having studied less 
than eight consecutive months with the teacher making the claim, except where there has 
been no previous voice training. 

. It is unethical for a Member to make, with a pupil, a contract demanding more than the 
actual price of lessons, with or without interest as mutually agreed upon. No contract shall 
be made on the basis of a percentage of the student’s future potential earnings, nor shall a 
teacher accept any fee for aid in securing an engagement for a pupil. 

. For mutual benefit, and at the discretion of Members, names of pupils who have left a 
Member and failed to meet their instruction fees, should be reported to the Association 
which shall maintain a list available for consultation by members. If a Member learns from 
any other source that an applicant for lessons has not fulfilled his financial obligations to 
another Member, it is unethical for him to accept the pupil until these obligations have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

. The procedure covering violations of this Code on the part of Members is outlined in Sec- 
tion 4 of the By-Laws—“Suspension and Expulsion.” 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

The former personnel of the committee 
on vocal education has been retained for the 
further extension of its work. At the request 
of Mr. Edward Harris, formerly chairman 
of this committee, a change has been made 
in the occupancy ‘of this post, whereby Mr. 
Bernard U. Taylor, New York City, will 
succeed Mr. Harris. The latter will continue 
to serve as a member of the committee. 

The association takes this opportunity to 
extend to Mr. Harris its sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the invaluable services ren- 
dered by him in directing and participating 
in the activities of the committee on vocal 
education since its inception in 1948. The 
committee consists of the following mem- 
bers: 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. 

Richard De Young 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (Ill.) 

The following new national committees 
are announced by President Mowe, in behalf 
of the executive committee, as of March 
1951: 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 


William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Cali.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Richard De Young, Chairman (Ill.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 

Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 

William C. Rice (Kan.) 

William E. Ross (Ind. ) 

Robert Walls (Ore.) 

Kenneth Westerman ( Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (lowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY-GROUPS 


Grace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
(Committee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
see. Mr. William E., Holyoke High School, 


Oncley, Mr. 1123 Plainfield Ave., 
Berkeley Heights, N 


Paul Bennett, 


Raymond, Mr. Albert R., 124 Main St., Northfield, 
Mass. 
Rimpila, Mrs. Lempi S., 26 Franklin St., New 


London, Conn. 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Cleta D., 79 Elm Place, Lan- 
caster, N. Y. 


a a Mr. Clark, 547 86th St., Brooklyn 9, 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Lowrance, Mr. Robert Stuart, Jr., 1184 Hancock 
Drive N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Miller, Mr. Harold Amadeus, P.O. Box 2086, Col- 
legedale, Tenn. 

Perry, Mrs. Marjorie Blundell, P.O. Box 58, Liv- 
ingston, Ala. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Dickson, Mrs. Olive Lacey, 1725 Barrington Road, 
Columbus 12. io. 

Fischer, Mrs. Dorothy Refior, 518 E. Van Buren, 
Ottawa, 

James, Mrs. Will, 1601 Delmar, Springfield, Mo. 

Marty, Mrs. Lucile Christe, 7209 Summit, Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

- Miss Tula, 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Bowman, Miss Katherine D., 2239 Ivanhoe St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Holt, Mrs. Temperence Fuller, 1305 N 7th, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Seale, Miss Laura Carolyn, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Kisselburgh, Mr. Alexander J., 946 S. Bronson 
Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


5 Riverside Drive, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Miss Harriot E. Barrows, 175 Dartmouth St., 
ton, Mass. 
(formerly, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. 


¥.) 
Mr. Gene hth 1329 N.W. 23rd, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (formerly, 2308 N. Douglas) 
2594 Oak St., 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison Chapman, 
— Miss Elizabeth J. Ellison of Millon, 


Bos- 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mie Chrisman, 19 Oakwood Lane, Old 
Farm Village Woods, —— N. J. 
(formerly, 612 W. 112th St., N. Y. 25, N. Y.) 
Miss Mariamne Clarke, 3406 La Branch, Houston 


4, Texas. (formerly, Sacred Heart Dominicon 
College) 
Mr. W. B. Hillard Comstock, 1624 Spruce St., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

(formerly, 170’ W. Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20) 
Mrs. — Coullet, 1004 Belhaven St., Jackson 

4, Miss. 

(Correction—first name Armand, not Armend) 
Mr. H. Frederick Davis, 934 Westchester Piace, 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

(Correction—Mr., not Mrs.) 


Eberhart, 15 Claremont Ave., 
(formerly, c/o Winans, 21 E. 40 St., N. Y. 16) 


Mr. William A. Eberl, 1584 No. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 
(Correction—Avenue, not Street) 

Mr. Ralph Gansko, 706 N. Gardner St., Los An- 
Calif. (formerly, 5546/2 Holloywood 

vd. 

Mr. Lee Hardy, 714 Larch St., 
(formerly, Lawndale, Calif.) 
Mr. Harry Harold Harter, Marion Apts., Stanley 
St., Maryville, Tenn. 

(formerly, 320 Cunningham St.) 

Mr. Charles Hedley, 3334 N. Kenwood Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

(formerly, 350 N. Meridan St.) 

Miss Maryum R og Apt. 208 North, 307 E. 44 St., 
(formerly, 800 Halsted St., 

Chicago) 


Inglewood, Calif. 


Mrs. Amelia Tataronis Jankus, 1226 Bloomfield 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 
—~ Miss Amelia Tataronis of Boston, 


SS.) 
Mn c, Frank La Forge, 1040 Park Avenue, N. Y. 28, 


1100 Park Avenue) 
Mr. James Robert Leffler, Apt. 4 R, 125 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. (formerly, 1 W. 75 St., N. Y. 23) 
Miss Bertha McAllister, 436 W. Plain St., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 
(formerly, 312 Waverly Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Mr. Eugene Everett Mogle, 1804 California, Col- 
umbus, Ind. 
(Correction in name) 


E. 34 St., 


Miss Margaret Myles, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
(formerly, 626 N. State St.) 

Mr. Millard Charlton Walker, 541 Avenue F, S.E., 
Winter Haven, Fla. (formerly, 14 Hope St., Stam: 
ford, Conn.) 

Mrs. Grace Straw Wilson, 3924 Dover Rd., Youngs- 
town 11, Ohio. 

(Correction—Youngstown 11, not Youngstown 8) 

Mr. Harvey L. Woodruff, 765 So. Pennsylvania 
Ave., Winter Park, Fla. (in lieu of Conserv. of 
Music, Rollins College) 

Miss Paula B. ne, 5800 South Francisco Ave., 
Chicago 29, Ill. 

(formerly, $017 No. Winthrop Ave., Chicago 40) 


RESIGNATION 
Miss Marie T. Norra, 1723 Louisiana Avenue, New 
Orleans 15, La. 


206 S. Tacoma Avenue, 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(April 30, 1951) 


Eastern District 
Southeastern District 69 
Southern District 
100 
Southwestern District 211 
California—Western District ............ 103 
Northwestern District 61 
TOTAL 1,306 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


(ils) Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Henry Veld, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill. Use them on your stationery 
and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN 
MANNER. 


A DIGNIFIED 
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SCHEDULE OF NATIONAL ASS’N. 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS, 1951 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 


August 6-11 incl. 
Director—William E. Ross 


University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


August 6-10 incl. 
Director—William Vennard 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 
August 13-18 incl. 
Director—Alexander Grant 


Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn 


July 29-Aug. 4 incl. 
Director—Grace Leslie 


7 College, Winston-Salem, 


June 4-9 incl. 
Director—Harry F. Taylor 


BAPTisT SEMINARY 


CHURCH MUSIC 11224 
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